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ROUGHENING 





The scene depicted by our artist in the above 
| engraving needs no introduction, Roughening 
horses’ shoes at this season is so common a 
practice, that cyery one possessing a horse 
. should understand what it is, At the same 
time, there are many horse-owners who neglect 
it, Such neglect is unwise, costly, and cruel. 
Severe accidents result from driving horses on 
slippery roads with smooth shoes, 
suffer from the greatest terror when traveling 
such roads with heavy loads, Their instinct 
teaches them that their footing is unsafe, and 
the fear and anxiety they experience when so 
exposed is painful to witness, They are un- 
willing to proceed, and punishment is often 
thoughtlessly inflicted on the frightened beast, 
who is wiser than his owner in foreseeing the 











Horses — 


THE SHOES.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculiurist, 





danger, Many injuries to the feet and 
legs are occasioned by the frantic at- 
tempts of the horse to preservé™his pre- 
carious footing, which result in such com- 
plaints as spavins, sprains, broken knees, 
ring-bones, curbs, wind-galls, and not at 
all uncommonly the secondary affection 
of the muscles of the shoulder called 
sweeny is thus occasioned. It is there- 























fore putting the case quite mildly when 
we say this neglect is both costly and cruel. 
Roughening, to be economical, should be 
done in the best’ manner. The toe-calks 
should be of hard steel, If of iron, they wear 
ont very quickly. Care should be taken 
that the hind-calks are kept of even length with 
the toe-calks, so that the balance of the foot is 





not destroyed, and the weight thus thrown un ~ 
evenly on the sinews of the leg and the bones 
of the foot. Neglect in this often causes lame- 
ness. Finally, the greatest care should be exer- 
cised in preventing horses thus armed from 
kicking each other., Play in the barn-yard 
should not be allowed, for fear of injury. 
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Thankful for the Past; hopeful for the Future. 
This is our feeling in commencing the first number 
of the new volume of the American Agriculturist 
for the year 1873. 

There is at the present time a wide-spread dis- 
satisfaction among farmers in regard to the condi- 
High 
wages, exorbitant freights, and low prices for our 
products have a depressing effect. Many farmers 


think we shall never see good times again. They 


are proposing all sorts of remedies—some good and 
some bad. What we propose to do, and to recom- 
mend the farmer readers of the American Agricul- 
turist to.do, is to stick to the farm. The darkest 
hour of the night is often just before daybreak. 
Agriculture will be as profitable in the fature as in 
the past—and, we believe, more so. Let us keep 
at work. Let those of us who are poor cut down 
expenses as much as possible, buying nothing we 
can get along without. Let us take good care of 
the stock this winter, and get everything ready for 
a vigorous push at farm work in the spring. Now, 
at the commencement of a New Year, let us make 
up our minds to be better men and better farmers. 
We all ought to know our weak points. There is 
occasionally a farmer who is so excessively sys- 
tematic and orderly that he does little else than 
“putter.’? He has no disposition to undertake a 
big job and put it through. Others like nothing 
but steady work. They would rather build a fence 
round a twenty-acre lot than stop to pick. up a few 
rails that have blown off. A good farmer must 
have both dispositions. He must push forward the 
large jobs and attend to the little ones at the same 
time. He must be systematic and orderly. In 
short, he must think as well as work. 


—e— 


Hints about Work. 


Keep a Diary, or let some member of the family 
keep it for you. Write down every night the work 
that has been done during the day, the state of the 
weather, and any facts in regard to the stock, etc., 
that ought to be recorded. It is very little trouble, 





and is exceedingly useful—and the longer it is kept 
the more interesting it becomes. 

Keep Accounts.—It is astonishing how many far. 
mers there are who keep no regular account of 
their receipts and expenses. If you have hitherto 
neglected this matter, neglect it no longer. 

Make an Inventory of everything you have on the 
farm, its condition, and value. 

Pay Old Debts, and make as few new ones as pos- 
sible. Collect what is owing you. Keep all your 
pecuniary matters straight, and know exactly what 
you owe and what property you have. 

Look to your Insurance, and see that your policy 
covers all your property. It sometimes happens 
that grain is insured in one barn and not in another, 
and so with implements, harness, carriages, ma- 
chines, wool, etc. Look into the matter. 


Make the House Comfortable.—See that the win- 
dows are tight and the doors fit close, and that the 
cold air does not rush in between the@floor end the 
base-board. If you do not know how to remedy 
these matters, ask a carpenter. Make all the rooms 
comfortable, and occupy them. It is a foolish 
thing to spend a good deal of money in building 2 
fine house and then live only in the kitchen. 


Wood.—See that the wood-house is liberally fur- 
nished with wood, and that the wood-boxes in 
the house are never empty, and kindling is handy. 


Coal.—Do not put this in a scattered heap on the 
cellar-floor, but provide a large box or bin, with a 
door on one side that slides up and down, but 
which does not reach the bottom within cight or 
ten inches. From this hole the coal can be easily 
shoveled into the scuttle. The sliding door should 
be large enough for a person to pass into the bin 
when the coal is so nearly exhausted that it can not 
be reached from the hole. 

Ashes.—If you do not wish to burn up, provide 
in some convenient place 1 brick or stone ash-pit, 
or an old potash-kettle,may be used temporarily. 
Wood-ashes are much more dangerous than coal- 
ashes. When apparently quite cold, there may be 
a few charred pieces of wood on fire that only need 
air and contact with wood to burn up the premises. 


Tey Walks around the house and out-buildings 
should be sprinkled with coal-ashes. Sprinkle a 
little salt on the slippery door-steps, etc. 


Clear the Paths of Snow.—Men inclined to procras- 
tinate wait until the storm is over, for fear that if 
they sweep off the snow it will blow in again! 
They like to walk about in the snow. By and by, 
some days or weeks after the storm is over, they 
will spend hours in doing what a little promptness 
would have enabled them to do in minutes. Clear 
off the snow at once, while it is still falling if need 
be. It will save labor in the end, and you can get 
about with ease and comfort. 

In the Barns, keep everything in its place. Sweep 
out frequently. Sort over old iron, and sell all 
pieces of broken castings, worn-out plow-points, 
ete. Horseshoes, old bolts, or any pieces of 
wrought-iron that may sometimes be useful, 
should be sorted and placed where you can find 
them when wanted. 

Brand ail the Tools, and mend and mark the bags. 
Provide a place for them, and keep them there. 

Much of ihe Profit and Pleasure of farming depends 
on attention to these little matters. But we must 
stop here. This is merely preparatory. It is get- 
ting ready for work; but we may and should have 
regular, steady work at the same time. The trouble 
with many is that when actively engaged with reg- 
ular work they fail to keep things in order. 


Write Down all you want to Do, and you will not 
say that there is a lack of profitable work for the 
winter. We do not say that it is advisable to hire 
much help in winter. That depends on cireum- 
stances. You and such men and boys as you have 
should be kept fully and usefully employed. 


The “January Thaw,” if we have one, should be 


improved in getting ready for another long spell of . 


frost. Winter came on so suddenly, that many things 
had to be left undene that we had intended to do 
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in preparation for winter. There may be some that 
can yet be done should we have a short thaw. 


The Cellar should be thoroughly ventilated when- 
ever the temperature outside is above the freezing 
point. This is absolutely necessary for the health 
of the family. The fruit and vegetables will also 
keep better. It is very convenient to have a ther- 
mometer hanging in the cellar, and whenever the 
temperature rises above 45°, a door or window, or 
both, may be opened, even on the coldest days, for 
a few minutes, provided the stream of cold air does 
not fall directly on anything easily affected by frost. 
How low you may safely reduce the temperature in 
the cellar depends on its construction. If it is ‘‘a 
warm cellar,’’ it will do no harm to keep the door 
and windows open until the temperature of the 
cellar is down to within a few degrees of freezing ; 
but if the cellar is at all liable to freeze in cold 
weather, it wjll not be safe to reduce the tempera- 
ture so low, because if a very cold, windy night 
should follow the potatoes might be frozen. Should 
there be danger of this, a kettleful or two of boil- 
ing water sprinkled about the cellar floor before 
going to bed will do much to prevent frost. Water 
in freezing gives out heat. And we have had our 
cistern in the cellar freeze over an inch thick, while 
potatoes in the same cellar were not injured. 


Apples should be examined, and those commenc- 
ing to decay removed from the shelves or barrels, 
and placed by themselves, for immediate use. It 
should not be forgotten that a decaying apple that 
touches another apple will soon rot it; but, more 
than this, the presence of decaying fruit in a ecllar 
has a tendency to induce decay even iff fruit that is 
not in direct contact with it. Remove all affected 
fruit from the cellar as soon as possible. 


Animals must reccive regular, and irregular, atten- 
tion. They can not help themselves. Their daily 
wants must be supplied—and these vary somewhat 
according to the weather. “It is here that the in- 
telligence, promptness, and experience of the far- 
mer manifest themselves. Where there is much 
stock to attend to, and only say two persons to do 
the work, it is important to know what to do first. 
This will-vary according to circumstances. In our 
own case, commencing say at half-past five in the 
morning, the horses are first attended to, the stable 
cleaned out, and the horses fed and watered. Then 
feed and milk the cows. Then breakfast. The 
first thing after breakfast, or about sunrise, feed 
the shéep their grain, clean out the racks, and give 
fresh straw or hay. Then feed the pigs, attending 
to the youngest first; and then feed the poultry a 
little grain. After this, clean horses, pump water 
for the sheep, clean out the cow-stables, and water 
the cows, clean out pig-pens, and do whatever is 
necessary to make them comfortable. Cook food 
for pigs, slice turnips for the sheep and mangels 
for the cows and pigs, and get everything ready 
for next morning’s feeding. This is a great point. 
Much work can be done before breakfast, provided 
everything is ready to your hand. 

Horses.—If possible, find something for your 
teams to do. Avoid exposing them to severe 
storms. Use the brush freely, and feed more or 
Jess grain. It is cheaper than hay, A common 
mistake is to keep horses in the stable for days or 
weeks, and then perhaps take a load of grain or 
wood eight or ten miles to market, and when there 
let them stand out in the cold. The horses are 
weak from want of exercise and nutritious food, 
and when they get home they are in an exhausted 
condition. Grain is perhaps then given them—and 
the end is indigestion, colic, and death. A warm 
bran-mash might have saved them. But steady 
work and liberal feeding are the true preventives. 


Cows.—There are an unusual number of farrow 
cows in the country. If they are giving milk, and 
are good cows, feed liberally, and continue to miik 
them. If served now, they would calve next fall, 
and new milch-cows at that time often bring good 
prices. Farrow cows, when well fed, give very rich 
milk. Cows expected to come in early in spring 
are usually allowed to go dry this month. This is 
the practice of the writer. Some of our associates 


“value stated. 





advocate high feeding and milking to within a few 
weeks of calving. It depends much on the breed 
and the mode of feeding. Breeding and feeding 
for milk, and milk alone, for generation after gene- 
ration, is one cause of abortion. Our own aim is 
to get the cows in good, strong, healthy condition 
during the winter, and we feed grain enough: to 
keep them about half-fat—say two or three quarts 
of corn-meal per day mixed with cut feed. 


Young Stock should always be fed\liberally, and 
provided with comfortable quarters. 


Keep the Cows Clean by the free use of the card or 
currycomb and brush. If you do not “ believe in 
it,”’ try it on a few cows, and let the others go dirty. 
You will soon be satisfied that it pays to make the 
cows clean and comfortable. 

Swine.—Sel] all that are fat, and turn your atten- 
tion to the young and breeding stock. We shall 
probably have better prices for pork next year, 
and shall get pay for good breeding and good 
feeding. Last fall’s pigs should have the best of 
food, and warm, dry, well-ventilated pens. Keep 
them clean, and give a supply of fresh water. Let 
them have access to a mixture of ashes, salt, char- 
coal, and sulphur, and, better still, superphosphate 
made by mixing ten pounds of burnt bones with 
ten pounds of water, and then stirring in ten pounds 
of sulphuric acid. Mix this with the ashes, etc., 
and let the pigs have all they will eat. It is espe- 
cially good for pigs troubled with tumors caused 
by eating too much corn. Breeding sows should 
have’plenty of exercise, and food enough to keep 
them in a good, healthy, thrifty condition. 

Sheep.—Keep them dry, giving breeding ewes as 
much exercise as possible, but avoid exposure to 
storms, especially of rain. Keep the weak sheep 
in separate pens from the strong, and the lambs 
separate from the old sheep, and feed them better. 
See ‘‘ Hints” for last month. 

Grain is Cheap.—Half-a-pound of grain per day 
to each 100 Ibs. live-weight will not hurt either 
horses, cows, or sheep, but, on the contrary, will, 
do them a great deal of good, and pay far better 
than feeding hay or straw alone. Fattening animals 
may have one pound of grain per day for each 100 
lbs. live-weight. This is the average, but it is well 
to give a little less at first, and increase gradually 
as the animals get used toit. In very cold weather 
they may have a little more. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 

The wintry weather of December does not hold 
forth much promise of pleasant days for out-door 
work in January. There now is time for making 
up reports, for future reference, upon the different 
crops, their quality, productiveness, ete. One trial 
of a new fruit or flower is seldom enough to deter- 
mine its value; different soils and exposures have 
much to do with results, and affect quality as well 
as quantity. The commercial gardener does not 
experiment much with new sorts; this is mainly 
left to the amateur cultivator. Information upon 
new varieties is*given in the horticultural depart- 
ment of the Agriculturist, and _their comparative 
Every gardener and fruit-raiser 
should be provided with at least one standard 
work upon such departments as he is engaged in, 
and more if possible. Books ure the means of 
elevating the gardener as well as the literary and 
scientific man, and no one can really afford to be 
without them, however well-informed he may be in 
regard to his calling. If the practice of keeping a 
record of the different crops, their yield, ctc., has 
never been attempted, commence at once, and in 
the end it will‘be found a very valuable return for 
the time spent. By keeping such a record, one in 
a few years acquires a stock of information which 
hecan get in no other way, and a knowledge which 
increases in value year by year. The weekly 
gathering at the neighborhood Farmers’ Club will 
not be neglected; it tends to promote friendly 
feelings between those engaged in similar branclies 
of horticulture, and plans are often suggested and 








hints given which prove of great value. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Mild days often occur during this month, and ad- 
vantage must be taken of such to forward the work 
of the coming spring. 


Manure.—Cart or sled out all the manure needed} 
it will prevent considerable injury to the ground. 
In spring, the surface is so soft as to render it diffi- 
cult to carry a heavy load into the orchard, eo that 
every day’s work of this kind done now lessens the 
labor of early spring. The manure should be 
placed in piles of moderate size, end afterwards be 
spread evenly over the surface. Do not ‘place 
directly around the trunks; it only affords a harbor 
for vermin, and is of no use. 

Animals.—Should light snows fall , tramp firmly 
around each tree to prevent the mice gaining access 


ing down young trees or treading upon seed-beds. 
. Insects.—It is not too early to look after insects. 
The eggs of the Tent-Caterpillar can readily be seen 
now upon the twigs and small branches, and are 
more easily destroyed than when they are hatched in 
the spring. Canker-worms will also appear during 
warm days, and means must be taken.to’ prevent 
their ascending the trees. Use bands of paper 
smeared with tar or printer’s-ink, which should be 
renewed as s0on as the surface sets hard. 


Pruning may be done when there is time, and the 
weather is not too freezing. Cover the wounds 
with paint, shellac varnish, or melted grafting- 
wax, to prevent the moisture from the fresh 
wound; otherwise there is danger of decay, 

Digging Toles for trees to be set next spring is 
good work for warm days. The frost acts upon the 
soil, making it finer, and, besides, the time saved ig 
considerable, provided large trees are to be planted/ 

ONE 
Fruit Garden. 


A fruit garden is better if made separate from 
the vegetable garden, but to many this will seem a 
needless waste of room. The majority of farmers 
and gardeners take advantage of-every available 
space between the rows of trees“and small fruits. 
More thorough and careful culture can be given 
the trees and small frnits if the ground-is not oc-. 
cupied with vegetables. A fruit garden should-be 
situated in a well-sheltered spot, and where the 
soil is casily drained, either naturally or artificially. 
In selecting varieties, due regard should be had to 
both early and late sorts, so that the crops wid 
cover as long a season as possible. If farmers 
would have their sons remain upon tae farm, 
they should pay more attention to the cultiva- 
tion of choice fruit and vegetables, and try to 
create in them an interest for horticulture as well 
as farming. Very little can be done now except to 
make plans to be executed in the spring, and ocea- 
sionally, when a mild day comes, to prune the 
grape-vines, gooseberries, and such small fruits and 
trees as require it. 

Kitchen Garden, 


The most that can be done at the North this 
month is to attend to the cold-frames, and prepare 
materials for hot-beds or for forcing vegetables, 
At the South, many things can be planted as soon 


etc., will stand considerable cold, and may be 
sown as soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
Manure.—Turn over the piles of manure before 
they have a chance-to burn. Cart out that intended 
for crops, and place where it will be needed, 
Hot-Beds.—Prepare the sashes for use by 

them a coat of paint or petroleum, and 

broken glass. They will not be needed for uséat the 
North for a month or two yet. Asa 

six weeks before the plants are to be set in 
open ground is the proper time tostart the hot 


sashes. during cold nights and freezing weather. 
Directions for making have often been given. _ 





old-Frames.—Give air every mild day, so as ta 


to the bark. All gates and bars should be closed, ~ 
to exclude stray cattle, which do damage by break- 


as the soil is dry enough ; beets, carrots, eabbages, - 


Straw Mats should be provided for covering’ hae 
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plants as dormant as possible. If snow 
m them while the plants are frozen, it need 
‘removed, but if mild, remove when the 
storm bas passed. 

Seeds.—Sce that all seeds not yet cleaned are at- 
‘tended to at once, so that arrangements may be 
‘made for ordering what are needed. It is always 
best to order early to insure prompt attention, and 
to get such varieties as are wanted ; later in the 
season the stock of some of the best sorts is often 
exhausted. In order to test the vitality of seeds, 
sow ina shallow box of soil and place ina warm 
room. They will germinate in a few days, and if a 
large proportion are not good it will not do to 
rely upon the seed for a crop. 


Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


Winter is the season to prepare plans for future 
improvement of the lawn and garden. Where one 
is possessed of abundant means, it is best to ob- 
tain the services of a good landscape gardener. 
Most people, however, will prefer to make their 
own plans, unless they are to entirely remodel 
their grounds. Where there is plenty of space, the 
lawn should be so arranged that it can be extended 
if desirable. It is best to commence with a few 
improvements at first, and from year to year such 
additions may be made as suggest themselves. 
Where one stereotyped arrangement of beds and 
herbaceous plants is employed each season, it fails 
after a while not only to interest the proprietor, 
but also the passers-by. Something new each 
season is to be sought ; a bed of sub-tropical plants 
in one spot this season, and in another the next. 

-Rustie Work is an important embellishment in 
the surroundings of a house. There are many 
climbing plants well adapted to rustic trellises and 
arbors, and rustic flower-boxes placed here and 
there upon the lawn for ornamental plants add 
much to the beauty ofa place. Alittle taste in the 
selection of materials and skill in making up these 
rustic ornaments are all that is needed ; Laurel and 
Cedar are the woods most used for this purpose. 

Stakes and Labels,—Prepare a good supply of these 
for use in the spring. Give all a coating of paint, 
for convenience in reading the names when written. 
If the ends which are to be placed in the ground 
are soaked in petroleum they will last much Jonger. 

Plants in cellars and frames should be aired when 
the weather will allow. Do not water unless they 
are very dry. 

: —o—— 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The greenhouse will show at its best during this 
season if properly attended to. In order to grow 
and flower most plants successfully, the tempera- 
ture during the day should be at least as high as 
60° or 65°. At night, most plants will not, be injured 


” i€ the heat is from 10° to 15° less. 


Ventilation. —Give free ventilation when the 
weather will allow. Always admit air from the 
side opposite that from which the wind blows, so 
as to avoid a sudden chill, One of the great hin- 
drances to a healthy growth of plants in the house 
is the absence of plenty of fresh air, and the pre- 
sence of dust. If the breathing pores of the plant 
ean not be kept open, plants soon languish. The 
dust can be removed from the foliage of many 
plants by sponging the leaves once or twice a week, 
and from others by sprinkling the'whole plant often. 

Insects must be looked after, or they will soon 

so abundant as to ruin the plants. The 

ed Spider may be destroyed by keeping the house 
moist. The Green-fly or Aphis is best kept under 
by smoking the houses thoroughly with tobacco 


| @fioke. House plants may be put under a barrel 
* oFin a box, and a few pieces of leaf-tobacco placed 


live coals put inside. 

later.—Give water only when the surface of the 
; dry, and then give plenty of it. If 
: sprinkling is given, the soil towards 


4 Swen the pot remains dry, and the plant 
_ seon'perishes. 


oe ont the of bulbs which have 











been put into the cellar, to start a growth of 
roots. If only a portion are brought out at a 
time, and the others left until later in the winter, a 
supply of Hyacinths and other flowers may then 
be had until spring. 


<6. Ou _ 
oS 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


— f= 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show the transactions for the month ending December 
12, 1872, and for the corresponding month last year. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. om. 
25 d’s this m’th.374,000 2,891,000 2,216,000 64,000 961, 
ae ia m’th — 25 ‘817 "000 3,569,000 26,000 1, 111, 000 895,000 
our. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
oS a's ihiem'th: 38h 000 2,279,000 2,958,000 36,000 342,000 1,251, 
24 d’s last im’ th.313; 000 2 "438,500 3,597,000 41,000 416,000 1, 196, 000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. é. Barley. Oats, 
25 days 1872. . 874,000 2 891,000 2,216,000 64,000 961,000 972,000 
24 days 1871...321, 5000 2'973;000 2,344,000 298,000 933,000 1,783,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. ye Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 d’s 1872....284,000 2,279,000 2,953, 86,000 — $12,000 1,251,000 
24 d’s 1871....257,000 2,204,000 2, 0734 000 156, 000 1 4,045,000 1:809 000 


3. weyyra' end New pn + oad to Dec. 12. 














Flow Whea Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1872.. subi 104. ait 12,477, $3 25, Gor, 46 668,547 22, 4 31,288 
1 0 21,729,721 12/056,059 507,782 98,7 44, 445 

Tsex8%6 177735810 "417, "328 92,43: vi 
-1,512,020 1 7,903,887 1,619, "970 142;5 42 48,538 
812/393 4,809,527 5,645, "95 158,093 61,598 149; 479 

4. Stock 7 grain in store at New York. 

Wheat, Corn, e, Barley, Oats, Malt, 


1872. bush. bush.’ ad bush, _ busi 
December 9,1 +305,97 73 «5,675,730 51,665 624,554 1,608,86: 
November 6. 429,160 4,183,426 31,374 376, 750 2,194 3 
October 7. 93/142 8,842,181 39,925 4,025 242 505,00 
September 9, 95, ei 2, ‘661 "982 89,889 51,185 2 "638.97 

August 12.... 83, 2k 429, 104 130,161 53" 789 2,077,893 215,408 


5. Receipts at head of tide- ~ ¥ at Albany each sea- 
son 


te 
< 
2. 
R 





to Nov. 30 
Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1872. ......134,100 11,320,800 29,770,100 466,800 Hood piped 


:1290;700 21,313,400 20,042,300 1,107,900 8 839,400 6,639, 
°430,400 17; "124,700 4,805,100 587,500 3,934, 700 6,167, "500 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 











pos 12. Dec. 12. 

PRICE OF GOLD............... 113% AID%, 
FLourn—Super to Extra State $5 65 7% $565 @ 790 
Super to Extra Southern.,. 5 50 é33 00 610 @12 75 
Extra Western......... 6 75 1300 675 @13 00 
Extra Genesee... 780 @1000 790 @1000 
Superfine West 56 @62 56 @640 
Rye Fiovr.... 8% @612% 450 @6 50 
COMPTERAL. <2. .siscsrdccess 300 @890 310 @39 
BucKWHEAT FLovr—# 100% 875 @435 39 @440 
Wuea'—All kinds of White. 165 @ & 00 1%5 @ 205 
All kinds of Redand Amber, 128 @17 13 @18 
Ooun— Yellow............-0000 6 @ 64 67 @ 68 
Mixed . sescscccnce-o 8 @ 64 CQ 8 
— WU OUbRUR bss <.<+0skass 39 @ 49% 48%@ 55% 

soos eceroicin oe RS 42 @ 48% 52 53% 
on Sues “te 82 @ 99 @ _-% 
BARLE are 80 @119 8 @ 116 
HaY_ Bale, @ 100 ths 9% @150 100 @1% 
STRAW, #100 tbs.......... 7% @ 1 20 8 @ 130 
Corron— Middlings, # 19 @ 19%  19%@ 2036 
Hops—Crop of 1872,#...... 30 @ 8% SX @ 50 
Freatugrs —Live Geese, # Bb. 42 @ 40 @ 7 
Sexp—Clover, # ® ........... 9K@ 9X 94@ 9% 
Timothy, # bushel... ......... $12%@ 850 300 @350 
WERE OMG, .ccscceccivess-s 19 @200 200 @210 
Suean—Refi’g & ceeren 8K@ 11% @ 11% 
Mo.assks, Cuba, yes. Saale 18 @ 37 18 @ 3 
New Orleans, # gal........... —- @- 55 @ 68 
Corrre— Rio(Gola).. i @ 18% l4%@ 18% 
Toracco, Kentucky, &e.. Rh. 9 @ 16 9 16 
Seed Leaf, #M................ 8 @ 50 8 @ 50 
Woot Domestic Fleece, # on 5 @ 18 0 @ % 
Domestic, pulled, # ® 23 @ 5 4 @ 68 
California, clip... 20 @~ 40 3 @ 4 

















Prime, ®@ barrel............... 1250 @12% 122 @12 50 
Beer—Plain mess.. 8% @77 1000 @12 00 
Larp, in tres. & barrels, # Ib. 8%¥@ 8% i%@ 8 
BerrEe— Sinks, | Tisonse bese 20 @ 8 1% @ 40 
Western, 94@ % 0 @ & 
ee oe @ 15 4@._ 14% 
BRaANS—® Dusliel..........00- 150 @83 175 @3% 
Preas—Canada, tree, # bu.. 108 @—— 110 @112 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ....... 29 @ 3 32 @ 37 
Pouttry—Fowls... ‘ 122 @ 2 6@ 16 
Turkey s—®? b 14 @ 2 83 @ if 
Geese, # pair.. 1% @300 15) @250 
——, # os i 076 1 4 50 : 87 
oodcock—® pa : 7 a —- — 
nae Sibateseess - 64%@12% 62 @100 
Wiip Duck—# pair.......... 35 @ 250 40 @ 250 
x eae 200 @300 12 @150 
ENISON--® B...........0006 é 133 @ 2 12 @ 2 
HARES—@ pair......- ..+-- - 50 @ 80 0 @ 0 
RaBBiITs—® pair......... oeege a 30 @ 40 
TuRNIPS—@ barrel ........ 100 @17% 12 @150 
JABBAGES—#® 100........+ «.-. 600 @1000 600 @1000 
Oxtons—® 100 bunches. . 250 @3850 350 @400 
Onrons—@ bbl........ - 250 @450 $00 @400 
BROOM-CORN—# &... 2@ 8 2 @ 8 
ApPLEs—new, ® bat 123 @350 123 @300 
PoraTOEs—#® bbl..... . 1% @80 12 @800 
GAaRLIC—® 100 bunches. . 1500 @18 00 —- @ ee 
Sweet PoratTors—® bbl.. 200 @300 350 @42% 
SQuASHES—% bbl........+--++ 73 @ 100 —- @ — 
CaRRoTs—# Pg Liitlan a atitice vooe 200 @ 250 150 @200 
CELERY —# 0Z...........---- i $3 60 1 50 e -_ 
—P OZ, ...+..- - - 
hes wan pam 400 @2 00 406 @1)00 
GRAPES—#® BD. .........2000e0e+ on e.8 on 2.5 
CRANBERRIES—@ Cr‘ ~ ayer. 24 i f § 
QuINncES—# bbl........-- wwe « — @ — 50 @700 
Gold has been down to 1124%—closing December 13th at 
112%...... The closing of canal, river, and lake naviga- 


tion for the season has been against active produce 








movements within the past month, especially so since 
the earlier days of December...... Breadstuff arrivals 
have fallen off materially, and the main reliance of the 
trade here has been the supplies in store or yet afloat 
here in boats—the railway receipts having been compara- 
tively quite moderate. The demand for the leading kinds 
of Breadstuffs has been fair for home use and for ship- 
ment; though the export inquiry has been checked by 
the extreme scarcity of ocean freight room. Prices have 
been generally well maintained, Flour, Wheat, Corn, and 
Oats closing rather in favor of seliers. Prime lots of 
Winter Wheat are in very limited stock at this point, 
and are wanted for milling purposes. Barley has been 
exceptionally heavy, and at the close lower, the offer- 
ings having been in excess of the urgent wants of pur- 
chasers. In Barley Malt, the business has been more 
satisfactory, at comparatively firm prices. The heavicst 
dealings were at the very close...... Cotton has been 
freely sought after, closing a trifle stronger, thongh the 
receipts at the ports have been very liberal, and holders 
generally quite prompt in responding to the demand..... 
Provisions have been moderately active. Hog products 
have declined materially. Beef steadier: Really good 
to strictly prime Butter firmer. Cheese heavy...... To- 
bacco, Hay, and Seeds have been in fairthongh not active 
request, at full rates...... Wool opened decidedly higher, 
influenced largely by the destruction of stock by the 
Boston fire, which stimulated the demand; but the mar- 
ket closes tamely at the improved figures, which yet 
represent the views of holders...... Hops have advanced 
sharply on an active inquiry, closing strong. 


New York LivesStock Markets. 


WEEK ENDING ame. Come. Calv i Bast Swine. Tot'l. 





November 18th...... 8, i 7,008 
November 25th...... 10,769 BS 9 45,480 86,372 
December 2d.,....... %,58L 127 61, 149 105 aah 
December 9th........ 9,073 187 51.016 84 

Total for 4 Weeks... .36,205 433 18,471 ga 2: 6 


do. for prev. 5 Weeks..43,292 351 6 ee ee 426,669 
Beeves. Gor Calves. (row. Swine. 
Average per Week.. . 9,051 1,452 28,089 51,618 
do. do. last Month. ...8.458 % 1,869 27,575 46,561 
do. do. prev’s Month...:9,956  § 2,652 28,947 3,829 
Beef Cattle.—The supply has beer quite large 
during the past month, and a heavy feeling pervades the 
markets.. Stock usually runs poor at this season of the 
year, when farmers send off such trash as they do not 
care to put upon winter feed, but it would seem as though 
they were now of poorer quality than usual, or owners 
have been more particular to reserve only good cattle. 
Texas turned cut a great many droves. Those which had 
been wintered in the cultivated States showed fair quality, 
but the “‘ through drive *’ was poor. The total number 
of Texans entering Kansas over the noted Chisholm 
trail was 350,275 during the year, against 455,901 in 1871. 
If this rate of diminution continues, our Western States 
must go more largely into cattle-raising. Fat cattle have 
been in good request during the past month, but poor 
trash was at a discount, and lots hang over from one 
market-day to another. Trade has not been satisfactory 
to dealers. One cause of the dullness was the abundance 
of poultry sold at low prices, and largely eaten after 
people got over their scare relative to diseased stock. 
Pork and mutton are also low. We are beginning to 
receive some of the advance guard of Christmas steers, 
a few of which were sold at 15c. @ 16c. # B., weighing 
10 @ 12 ewt. net. 


The prices of the past 4 weeks were: 


Range. Large — i 
BOVs Bosc s.503tid 8 Oise. 10 G1 14 tine, 
TS ee 7 @i5 ec. 9 @13 c. 114c, 
oS See 7 @15 ¢ 8 @12Kc. aL. £. 
Ce ee 6 @i6 c. 8 @12ke. il ¢. 


Milch Cows.—The fresh-cow trade has been vari- 
able, owing very much to the fiuctuation in milk, which 
varied from $2.25 @ $5 percan. At one time, milkmen 
could not be induced to buy cows, while at another, per- 
haps only a few days after, they could not get enongh. 
Prices have advanced about $5 average during the month. 
The rates are $40 @ $52 each for very ordinary to thin- 
nish cows of small size; $65 @ $80 for fair to good milk- 
ers, and $85 @ $90 for prime to extra large cows...... 
Calves.—There has been an increase in the receipts of 
live calves, while dressed were sent in very plentifully, 
cool weather favoring shipping from quite a distance. 
Prices have declined, ‘and live go slowly, most butchers 
preferring them ready dressed. Quotations for live, $4 @ 
$10 each for grass-calves; 6c. (@ 9c. #8 tb. for ordinary to 
prime milk-veals ; 4c. @ 7c. for hog-dressed grass-calves, 
and 9c. @ 138c. for poor to fat milk-veals...... Sheep 
and Lambs.—With a slight increase in receipts, the 
market has been unfavorable for owners of stock, save 
where very choice sheep were sent in. The greatest run 
was of poor quality, such as feeders usually manage to 
get rid of before feeding time. Some of these were sold 
as low as 4c. ® hb. Trade closes very dull for all save 
prime sheep. Lambs are ‘generally sold with the sheep, 
and at same prices, Some holiday stock of 150 @1% 
tbs. is on the way here. Sheep pelts average about $2 
each. The quotations are: for sheep, 4c. @ 5c. for poor 
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to medium, and 5c. @6%¢. for fair to choice, a few ex- 
tras going at 6c. Lambs take the range of 6c. @ 7c. 
os Sco Swine.—aArrivals are quite free, but with a good 
foreign and domestic provision trade cutters are using 
them up rapidly. Still, live hogs have declined fully 44. 
during the month. Western dressed begin to arrive. 
Quotations of live hogs, 45¢c. @ 4%c.; city-dressed West- 
ern, 5c. @ 6c. for heavy to medium, and 6)c. @ 6c. 
for light; Western dressed, 54c. @ 5%c.; State and 
Jersey, Sec. @ 740. 








containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also, When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods issafe against loss. 

Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter; in advance ; on Hearth and Home,5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
one are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
cach, if sent by mail. Any of thelast sixteen volumes 
(16 to 81) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members ; 
orasmall club may be increased to a larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 


ALL for a DIME.,—All our readers 
who do not now have Hearth and Home, ought to get the 
one number for January 4th, 18%. Besides its regular 
pages, fine pictures, etc., it contains a large Supplement 
with Mr. Eggleston’s new Story, ‘‘ The Mystery of Metro- 
polisville.”, Get this number without fail, from the 
newsman, or a copy will be sent from this office, post- 
paid, for ten cents. 

Subscribe for Both Papers. —The 
subscription price for the American Agriculturist and 
for Hearth and Home, when both papers are taken to- 
gether, is only $4, and $4.75 pays for both papers, and 
Jor both the Chromos, mounted and prepaid. 





Delivery of Chromos.—Our subscribers 
will please remember that the Chromos are delivered in 
the order in which the money for mounting and forwarding 
has been received. Itis of course for the publishers’ in- 
terest to deliver them as fast as possible, and all will 
agree that the rule mentioned is just and fair, 


The Outiook.—The long-time friends of 
the American Agriculturist will be glad to learn that at 
this time of writing—the middle of December—the sub- 
scriptions are coming in at an almost unprecedented 
rate, and that the prospects for an immense circulation 
were never equal to those of the present time. We may 
be allowed to say editorially to our friends, both old and 
new, that they share in the success that attends our 
journal, as the more the publishers receive, the more 
they expend in making the paper valuable to its readers, 
The publishers limit our expenditures by only one con- 
dition—that we shall expend all the money needed to 
improve the paper. It does the editorial heart good to 
see the cheery faces of the publishers as the mail-bag is 
emptied several times a day. Our readers have cer- 
tainly given them “a Happy New Year,” and we accept 
the obligation to make a return which shall each month 
show that the greeting isnot forgotten. Tux Epitors. 


Worthy of Everybody’s 
Attention. 


The fine Premiums offered on page 33 are well 
worth looking into. Over 14,000 Persons 
in all parts of this country, in British America, in 
Australia, in the Sandwich Islands, in South Africa, 
and elsewhere, have each obtained one or more of 
these valuable articles, with little trouble, by simply 
collecting alist of subscribers. This has been done 
by many Children, by many men in all pursuits 
and professions, and by a large number of Ladies. 








See ‘‘A Good Paying Business,” on page 40, 





Page 32 gives information of interest to 
every subscriber, whether old or new. 





Old and New.—Not the excellent journal 
of that name, but ovr old and new Readers—just a word 
with you at the beginning of the year.—Férst. When you 
write, always give your correct post-office address and your 
proper name. If you ask a question or send a communi- 
cation, sign it what you please, but always give your 
name besides. No one is expected to notice anonymous 
letters.—Second. If a letter is not answered, do not attri- 
bute it to neglect. Sometimes questions are asked which 
no one can answer. Sometimes one will put down twenty 
or more questions on as many different subjects, and it 
would be cheaper for us to send him some books than to 
take the time to answer all his questions. One letter 
should never contain more than two or three queries, and 
if these relate to widely different subjects, such as grape- 
growing and sick pigs, they will stand a much better 
chance of attention if written upon different slips of 
paper than if crowded into one sheet.— 7hérd. It is our 
pleasure to give any information that we may possess, 
and it annoys us to have any one send any sum whatever, 
save the return postage, as we do not sell our advice, save 
through the paper.—Fourth. While, as a matter of cour- 
tesy, we aim to answer all sensible queries, desiring as 
we do to cultivate pleasant relations between readers and 
editors, we do not in any sense feel obliged to answer. 
Some inconsiderate persons, finding a question is not 
answered at once, feel offended. If they knew that such 
work was a “‘ labor of love,” and done in evenings and 
at other times out of office hours, they would be less 
exacting. We do the best we can, but letters come by 
thousands—and editors are mortal.—Zifth and last. Un- 
less a letter reaches us on or before the tenth of January, 
it has little chance of being noticed in the issue for 
February, and 80 on. 

The German Agriculturist is mainly 
a reproduction of the English edition, with a special 
department edited by the Hon. F. Miinch. We request 
our readers to mention the German edition to their 
German friends. Many persons who employ German 
laborers, gardeners, etc.,-subscribe for it in order to sup- 
ply their help with useful reading matter. 


Remington & Sons, manufacturers of 
the “Remington” Breech-loading Hunting, Sporting, 
and Target Rifles and Shot-Guns, have received the fol- 
lowing from Ellis, Kansas: ‘‘I have one of your guns, 
and I killed, on September 22d, forty-nine (49) buffaloes 
in one ‘stand,’ which no other man ever did on the 
Plains. Yours truly, H. M. West.”°-——Messrs. R. &Sons 
have other letters of similar purport. 





Our Chromo gives great satisfaction to 
every one who sees it. It is secured very easily. See 
page 82. 


Vick’s Catalogue.—Mr. James Vick, of 
Rochester, N. Y., seems to be engaged inan attempt to 
outdo himself. Each year his Seed Catalogue is more 
resplendent than on any former year, and now, on the 
principle that one can not have too much of a good thing, 
he proposes to issue it quarterly. 


Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety meets at Jefferson City on the th inst., and will 
continue for four days. > 





a 
House Plan.—Some one sends us a plan 

of house and garden on “Elizabeth St.,"’ but gives 

neither name nor place, both of which are wanted. 





Seed-Corn. — “E. E. W.” asks, when and 
how should sced-corn be secured, and should the grains 
from the whole ear be planted for seed,—Itis best to go 





through the field in advance of the cutters, and elect 


those stalks bearing two perfect ears, and keep 
for seed. The cars should be hung in by 


g 


tying or plaiting the husks together, in a perfectly 
airy place, until wanted for planting in spring, 
they should be shelled by hand, and only the perfect 
grains from the middle of the ear be used. Use as seed 
only the perfectly-formed grains, as those at the tops and 
butts of the ears are not well formed nor of good size. 


—H 
Blunit’s Strainer.—tThis attachment to 
pumps, which was noticed in November last, received a 
special award at the late Fair of the American Institute. 


Ohio D en’s Association will 
hold its ninth ‘annual meeting at the American Hotel in 
Cleveland, on the 22d and 23d inst. The genial Col. 
8. D. Harris is Secretary. 

Grass Bouquets.—Messrs. Peter Hender- 
son & Co. send us a fine bouquet of native’ grasses and 
sedges made by Mies Cowan, of North Carolina. There. 
are a large number of grass bouquets imported, but the 
work of Miss C. can compete with the foreign. 


§ 





Beans and Sunflowers.—Dr. 
Roberts, Santee Agency, Neb., writes: “In the August 
paper ‘G. W. W.’ wants to know if it will do to plant 
beans and sunflowers together. I had a beautiful patch 
of sunflowers and Lima beans, The beans were hanging 
full of pods and filling out, but the grasshoppers, a tor- 
ment of this country, came August 4th, and ate every- 
thing above ground but melons and tomatoes. The stalks 
of sunflowers and corn stand as so many bean-poles. 
Plant the seeds of sunflowers (one in a hill) three to four 
feet apart as soon as the ground is ready in the spring; 
they then get a good start for the beans, which are to be 
planted at the proper time in warm weather.” ‘ 

SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—The 
pleasant part of our editorial work, fr 
month, is that which falls under this hei 
shall cheerfully continue it, as we have 
dozen years past, because of the constai 
coming from all directions that this is of@ Of 
useful smaller departments of the American Ag 
ist, The fact that our index to concerns 
tains 71 new names, added since our last issue, is abund- 
ant evidence that the sharpers are actively at work. As 
they donot run the risks incident to their business with- 
out large gains, it is evident that there are plenty of 
unv-ry people who bite at the numerous baits these 
operators so industriously scatter broadcast. The mails 
are literally loaded down with the millions of circulars 
sent out. If a copy of this Journal could be put into 
the hands of every family in the country, the 
business would become so unprofitable that it would 
quickly die out. The scores of bushels of humbug cir- 
culars sent tous by our readers indicate that they are 
put well on their guard. To the tens of thousands of 
our new readers this year we here offera few general 
remarks: Asa rule, every doctor who advertises him- 
self, his medicines, or his practice, in circulars or news- 
papers, isa quack, utterly unworthy of the least confi- 
dence whatever. This includes those offering to cure 
consumption, cancers, catarrh, eyes, ears, private dis- 
eases, etc., etc. Trust no Medical Institutes, Howard 
Associations, and the like, advertising medicines, medi- 
cal advice, cures, Books on Marriage, Marriage 
Private Diseases, Errors of Youth, etc., etc. No reputa- 
ble physician, of any school of medicine, advertises 
medicines or advice.—Buy no watches or jewelry of any 
person whom you do not know personally or by good 
repute. Nine tenths of all the advertisers of watches 
through circulars, etc., are unreliable. Never buy a 
watch or jewelry from ANY person whom you can not 
easily reach if the article prove bad. Put no confidence 
in any imitation watches, whether of Oroide or 
metals. They are not worth their, cost, no matter 
low the price at which they are offered, No 
whether watches, jewelry, or other, 
gold, silver, or pfecious stones, ever 
tomers at half-prices. Such articles have 
value, as much as gold and silver coin have, and 
ways command a good price from ready buyers 
dealers themselves. ..... One of the most dangerous of 
this month’s humbugs is a neat little pamphlet, sent ont 
in letter envelopes, telling a tale of love, etc., about the 
inventor of a $4 watch, which is offered,tegether 
with a chain ‘‘as good asa genuine gold chain worth 
$100,” all for $5. The story is told in a way to 
enlist the curiosity, sympathy, and then the confidence 
of the readers. It is on a par with Mother Noble 
and Aunt Lee’s patent-medicime tales......The helps 
to eyesight, advertised under various pretentious 
names, are usually no better than the edmmon specta- 
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cles one can buy of any neighboring dealer at 25c. 
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er more nor less than a lottery 
speculation, and no wise person 
; dollar in it.. The same of the Omaha Grand 
Coucert,-called a “ Noble charity.” They should be let 
alone severely... ... Young men (and old) should pay no 
heed to the benevolent (?) doctors, associations, etc., 
that offer them cures for certain diseases. Let any of 
= them get a line from you, of inquiry even, and you might 
SS aa as well send them your last dollar at once, for they'll get 
it by working upon your fears, and kindly offering to cure 
. you—which they won’t......The Loan-Brokers’ Union, 
R. H. Lewis, 4 Bond st., N. Y., manager, with its im- 
mense pretensions, is aswindle... .. Dr. F. E. Andrews, 
of Albany, N. Y., and Lexington ave., N. Y. City, is a 
detestable quack, an unmitigated nuisance, as we have 
often before stated. Our Rochester friends will find him 
set forth in previous numbers of the American <Agricul- 
turist......D.C. Hathaway & Co., 115 Nassau st., N. Y., 
is a.revival of one of Hubbard's old swindles. His pretty 
tickets, offering valuable watches for $2, are lies, as every 
one ought to know, but all do not, because of the plausa- 
ble agency statements coming with them...... In S. A. 
Belmonte & Co.’s fine circulars of the Hamburg Lot- 
teries, put a u for the a, and drop the 7, and save your 
money......Old Mother Noble, Aunt Lee, and Jonas Ap- 
plehy’s-lying stories.are successful enongh we suppose 
»to warrant another falsechood—that of Edwin Eastman 
about his capture by the Camanche indians, and the me- 
' icine he got there, and how itis sold by Dr. Clark John- 
son, of Jersey City...... One of the boldest thefts of the 
Livery of Heaven to serve the devil in we have yet seen, 
: _ is the pretended Church Lottery of Brooklyn, N. Y., pro- 
i fessedly to build a mission church on Myrtle avenuc. We 
believe the authorities have suppressed the very Rev. (?) 
Wm. ©. Clark, chief operator, and so we pass it by...... 
—_ One of-the “‘Queer”’ or ‘Sawdust’ swindlers is very 
: active. Our newer. readers will understand that these 
8 operators pretend to have counterfeit money so 
t, that no one can tell it from the genuine. They 
at adn cents on the dollar, or less. If you wish it 
will send it C.0.D., and you then pay for 
and on going toa private place to open 
a box of old papers, ‘‘ sawdust,” etc. 
ome tothe city, and if you come, they 
e” without fail, by aid of their false 
Tn all cases they get your money, and 
ie, ’ either real or. counterfeit. They never 
ir of it. They do a safe business, because 
disho: people, those who are willing to cheat 
jos: Tag Sy and such persons dare not appear 
as wit . Some write asif afraid of the threats of 
these fellows, if one exposes them. Don't be alarr aA 
pe ape and mean men are cowards, and these 0} 
* no exception. The N, Y. P. O. authorities ip 
: to oo ep idten out of swindlers’ hands, and they have to 
change names pretty iively. Here are fifty names used 
in his circular by one single operator, who pretends to 
have been a U. 8. engraver, and to furnish counterfeits: 
at No. 609 Broadway, Chas. Ayres, John Bergman, Otis 
e _ 'T. Benger, Geo. Boone, A. M. Bond, H. C. Chester, H. 
Chester, Daniel Chapin, W. F. Cadey, Geo. Correll, E. T. 
Cogswell, A. T. Earle, Allan Eaton, Alonzo Everts, S. F. 
, Geo. W. Gearey, T. S. Gowan, L. M. Grafton, 
T. M. ‘swold, A. P. Gould, Edwin Gregory, Geo. W. 
Haroll, Wm. F. Hume, H. Hodges, Geo. Holcomb, Peter 
. » Hoover, L..Hersch, S...L. Kent, E. S, Lennison, T. 
M'Lean, Louis Marion, Hiram M’Call, W. L. Salem, G. 
M. Swift, W. T. Warnesey, Wm. H. Waltman,——at 34 
he calls himself G. Brocken, L. T. Cooper, 
Cedar, K. P. Donglas, L. Goodline, H. 
, Andrew J. Lines, Benj. Lehigh, Col. R. M’Clurg, 
Dr. Farland, Dr. J. W. Pool, N. 8. Tice, Louis T. 
Weeks. Quite alot of other Humbugs must go over for 
notice next month, for want of room. 


> —In spite of = oem typographical 

: occur, ugh we are usua’ ly re- 

markably free from them.” On page 13, instead of ‘April 

+ neta ” read inclusive, and on page 24, un- 
r, Fe enero ** dioccious.” 
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Ata meeting of sto¢kholders the officers elected were: 
President, Philander Williams, Taunton, Mass., with four 
.Vice-Presidents ; Secretary and Treasurer, W. Lee Dar- 
ling, New York City, and five Directors. The name of 
the paper was changed from “‘ The Poultry Bulletin” to 
“ Pet-Stock, Pigeon, and Poultry Bulletin,” and the 
organization adopted the name of ‘* Associated Fanciers.” 





A Wisconsin Flock. — The Western 
Rural tells of a flock of 1,700 merinos, owned by Eli 
Stilson, of Oshkosh, Wis., which produced 7,135 pounds 
of wool, bringing $4,096. The flock now numbers over 
2,000. 

Bean-Soup.—Faith Rochester writes us, 
too late for us to make the correction, that in her direc- 
tions for bean-soup, page 26, she intended to say, “ strain 
the beans through a colander.” 





Carrot Seed.—E. White, Mich., raised a 
bed of carrots, and a large share went to seed. He asks 
if this seed would be good.—By no manner of means, 





Best ForcesPump.—A “ Mighigan Cor- 
respondent *’ will find the Anierican Submerged Pump 
the best force-pump for ordinary use: 





Spavin.—“ Ss. H. B.,” MiamiCo., 0., wants di- 
rections how to treat a spavin.—The request is so vague, 
and there are so many scrts of spavin, and spavins occur 
under so many different conditions, that it would be worse 
than useless to give any advice. Spavins are very often 
made worse and the animal permanently injured by injudi- 
cious treatment. Either give exact descriptions or apply 
to a veterinary surgeon. 

Veterinary Surgeons.—lIt is apparent 
to any thoughtful man who reads the agricultural jour- 
nals, that a wide opening exists throughout the country 
for properly-educated veterinary surgeons. A vast amount 
of misery to poor suffering beasts is occasioned by cruel 
and improper treatment, and the amount of money lost 
yearly, would suffice to support an educated surgeon in 
every county in the country. 

Breeding Mules.—C. O. B.,” Vosburg, 
asks what is the character of the best jack and dam to 
breed mules, and are large mules objectionable.—We 
should be glad to hear from some one who has had expe- 
rience in these matters in reply to these questions. 

What are the Cheapest Drains ?— 
“C. 0. B.”’ asks which are the cheapest drains where 
stone is plenty, stone or cement tile.—If the stone is pro- 
perly laid, stone is undoubtedly the cheapest. (The ar- 
ticles mentioned can be procured atany agricultural store 
in any considerable town.) 

About Beans.—“ J. R.,” New Casco, Mich., 
tells us what he knows of beans. He raised a crop, and 
from one stalk picked the pods, in which there were 850 
beans. This is about equal to the traditional bean-stalk. 

Stump-Pulling.—“G. C. A,,’”’ Marcion 
Co., Oregon. No stump-puller will take out the largest 
stumps without some assistance occasionally, in cutting 
the large roots when they spread far. As good a stump- 
puller as any we know, and one that will take out the 
largest stumps, was described and engraved in the Agri- 
culturist of September, 1871. 

Preparing Fence-Posts.—‘H. W.,” 
who incloses stamp but gives no address, asks to be in- 
form. d of an econemical way of preparing fence-posts to 
increase their durability. The best way probably is to 
season them thoroughly aid then steep the lower part of 
them in hot gas-tar or pine-tar for about a foot above the 
level of the ground when set. Another wayis to soak 
the butts in a strong solution of sulphate of copper. 





Pisciculture.—Wm. Clift, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct., is a proper party to apply to for advice as to stocking 
springs or ponds with fish, or as to procuring fish for 
that purpose. 

Drive-Wells.—‘C. B.,” St. Johns, N. B., 
wants to be put in communication with the manufacturer 
of the drive-well pipes.—Unforturately we can not find any 
advertisement of him. The drive-well is a valuable thing, 
in suitable localities, and should be made widely known. 





2 - 
Homesteading.—‘H. D.,” Madison Co., 
Towa, wants to “ homestead ” a piece of land, and asks our 
opinion about Montana and Dakota, and whether those 
territories will soon be open to settlement.—‘H. D.” 
had better write to the land agent of the North Pacific 





Railroad Co., St, Paul, Minn., who will forwasd him all 








the information necessary. We are acquainted with 
parties in both territories who are well pleased with the 
country and are successful there. The soil is said to be 
rich, and the climate agreeable and healthy. 

How to Raise Ducks.—‘F. M. B.,, “» 
Great Falls, N. H., wants to know the best breed le 
ducks for table use, "and on what food to feed them.—We 
have found the Aylesbury ducks very good, while others 
prefer Rouen. Corn-meal, and chopped vegetables, such as 
cabbage, lettuce, and onion-tops, are good feed. 





What Breed of Fowls.—A “Subscrib- 
er,” Lyme, Ct., asks which is the best breed of fowls for 
size and quality of eggs and steadiness of layingz.—We 
have had pure light Brahmas to lay eggs steadily through- 
out the winter; the eggs of Brahma hens are good size 
and of pleasant flavor, with a deep-colored yolk, much 
liked by cooks for cakes and puddings. Leghorns are 
much thought of by some as good steady layers ; proba- 
bly the next best are the Black Spanish. Eggs by express 
properly packed should hatch, éf good, without fail. 





Cistern Filter.—“ Subscriber,” Boone Co., 
Ark., asks if water will filter through a brick wall four 
inches thick built for a partition in a cistern.—Yes, if the 
brick is what is called soft brick, which is very porous. 
But it is not the best way to make a filter. A good cistern 
filter is figured in the Agriculturist for March, 1872. 


Scratches or grease is generally caused by wet pastures 
or filthy stables. It is often cured by removing the cause, 
washing the heels clean with carbolic soap, drying with 
a soft cloth, and anointing with glycerine or lard per- 
fectly free from salt. If this is not effectual, one pound 
of carbonate of potash should be dissolved in two quarts 
of water. A quarterofa pint«f the solution is mixed 
with a gallon of water, and the heels bathed there- 
with twice a day for half an hour. 

Sundry Questions.—“C. F. K.,” West- 
ford, Mass., asks the following questions: (1st) Willit pay 
to sell his farm and go West, and loan the money at 12 
per cent, when he makes only 4 per cent at home by 
farming? (2d) Where can he buy a thorough-bred Ayr- 
shire cow? (3d) Woull not pressure burst the butter- 
globules in milk and make butter better than the dash- 
churn? (thy Will dry corn-meal make milk? (5th) 
How much more will it make if fed as gruel? (6th) Will 
it pay to feed it when milk is4cents a quart ?—Replies 
—(ist) Yes, he is one of the men who can do good by going 
West. (2d) Write to L. A. Chase, Florence, Mass. (3d) 
No; pressure will not burst the globules. (4th) Not 
much. (5th) Several times more. (6th) Yes. 





Tar-Fever.—“ J. W. K.,” Cleveland, Ohio, 
has lately lost a valuable horse by what the man who 
doctored him called ‘* tar-fever."” When the horse was 
opened the lungs were found inflamed.—The quack prob- 
ably meant catarrhal fever, a name sometimes given to 
the results of a cold. The disease may have been 
pneumonia, pleurisy, or congestion of the lungs, either of 
which has well-marked symptoms and generally yields to 
proper treatment. The case shows the necessity for em- 
ploying a skillful veterinary. 

Covered Manure Heap.—“€E. B. 8.,” 
Manhasset, L. I., asks if it would be well to cover the 
manure heap with a shed to protect it from rain. No, if 
itis protected from wash from roofs, that is sufficient ; 
the rain that falls upon it will be all needed to prevent 
dry rot and to cause it to decompose properly. The top 
of the heap should be made dishing, to collect the rain. 

A Kuuckler.—‘T. E. C.,” Bridgeton, N. J., 
has a horse that knuckles very badly, and would have a 
cure if possible.—This double action of the pastern-joint 
is cansed by weakness or disease in the hock-joint. If 
weakness is the cause, feed the horse well, and give him 
tonics, as sulphate of iron, half a teaspoonful, and twice 
as much gentian-root, powdered, in his feed.once or twice 
aday. If the hock-joint is out of order, apply two parts 
of olive oil with one part of creosote and oil of turpentine 
to the joint twice a week. 

Corn and Clover on Peat.—E. G. 
H.,”’ Cook Co., Ill., finds a difficulty in growing a perfect 
crop of corn or clover on a piece of land that was former- 
ly covered with a pond, and which consists mainly of 
peaty matter of a light texture. He asks how shall he pro- 
ceed.—The difficulty would probably be removed by the 
use of lime at the rate of fifty bushels per acre, There 
is too much vegetable matter in the soil. 








iz See Pages 32 & 33, 








Scratches. — “T. W.,” Tuscumbia, Ala. | 
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Grottoes.—Mrs. Forbes, in Iowa, asked about 
grottoes. We replied by mail, but the let@r came back 
as uncalled for, and we give it here. —If Mrs. Forbes 
will state more definitely what she means by “‘ artificial 
grottoes and in-door rock-work,” we will endeavor to 
comply with her request. We have never known of 
anything of this kind larger than what would be con- 
tained in a fernery or Wardian case. Rock-work of any 
considerable dimensions would be rather unmanageable 
in-doors. Perhaps a word of explanation ‘will make us 
better understand what she wishes 

Mixing Lime and Manure.—“ Young 
Farmer” proposes to prepare his barn-yard manure for 
nee next spring by turning it over during the winter, and 
mixing lime with it. How would it answer ?—We would 
not advise this plan. It would be better to turn over tlic 
manure and let it ferment and rot, and in spring apply it 
to the soil, and after plowing spread the lime and harrow 
it in. Fresh manure is injured by contact with lime. 

Cost of Sheep-Netting.—In reply to 
several inquirers, we have ascertained that ready-made 
sheep-netting, as described in the Agriculturist of Novem- 
ber, 1872, four fect in width, costs in England 12% cents 
per yard in nets of 50 or 100 yards in length. It can, 
therefore, be imported much cheaper than it can be pur- 
chased here from the net manufacturers. The netting 
described in the Agriculturist was intended to be hand- 
made. It is doubtful if it conld be made here under 
any circumstances so cheaply as it could be imported. 
Parties desiring the names of the English manufacturers 
may write tis for them. 

Homesteads in Northe western 
Yowa,—John Brennan, Immigration Agent for the State 
of Iowa, writes that there are still 4000 acres of land open 
to settlement under the Homestead act in the county of 
Osceola ; ten miles from railroad, good rich prairie, but 
without timber. The United States Land Office through 
which applications are to be made is at Sioux City. 





Purifying Butter.—‘S. G.,” Chicago, 
wants a method of sweetening rancid butter so as to fit it 
for sale and use,—We know of no satisfactory method of 
doing this. There are many nostrums recommended, 
such as washing in lime-water, or in water with chloride 
of lime or salt and saltpeter; but we have never tried any 
of them, and doubt that the butter can be improved in 
flavor in the least degree by any of them. Rancid but- 
ter, like tainted meat, has commenced to decompose, and 
no treatment can restore it to its former condition, though 
it may possibly temporarily remove the unpleasant smell. 


Market-Gardening.—H. Geeding. We 
do not think that anything is quite equal to stable 
manure. Next tothis we would place bone-dust, blood- 
manure, and fish-guano.’ Unless the real value of super- 
phospates is known, we should prefer not to risk them. 
If you have Jand enough to enable you to turn under a 
green crop each year, you can do well with either of the 
fertilizers named. 

Quince-Trees.—" A. 8. C.,” of Michigan, 
has quince-trees.7 and 8 years old that “‘ have been. salted 
and brined and treated to slops to no puro," asks 
what he shall doto make them bear.—It is difficult to 
prescribe for a patient without seeing it. In the first 
place he should stop the salting. <A little salt may be of 
use, but any plant can be pickled to death. Secondly, we 
should stop the slops. It is a mistake to suppose that 
quince-trees do best with their roots ina bog. Thirdly, 
we should, between now and leafixg time, spade around 
them a liberal amount of stable manure. Fourthly, if 
they have grown wild and crowded, thin out so as to 
leave the branches open enough.for sun and air to enter. 
We are not informed whether the quinces are trained to 
a tree-form or have made a dense bush. Trees of the age 





mentioned should be bearing fair crops. We have them 
in bearing 3 and 4 years from cutting. 
Sowing Clover-Seed.—“G. C. A.” 


Champoege, Oregon. Where there is frost during the 
winter season, clover-seed must not be sown in the fall, 
In those parts of the Pacific Coast where frost does not 
occur, it may be sown with the wheat in the fall. 





Using Cotton-Seed.—“ E. H.,’”’ Madison, 
Ga., writes that he has read much of the great value of 
cotton-seed as feed for stock ; but an impression prevails 
in his locality that it is injurious. He desires some light 
on the subject. —€otton-seed is a valuable food,containing, 
as it does, much oil and albumen. But the hulls are in 
digestible and injurious when the seed is fed whole. 
The pressed cake, which is deprived of the greater por- 
tion of the oil contained in the seed, if free from hulls is 
even better than the whole seed, being more digestible, 





The seed when the cake-meal is not obtainable should 
be freed from the husk or hull, for which purpose a very 
cheap and excellent machine is now made. The seed in 
process of hulling is broken up considerably, and if 
ground or cooked might be fed very usefully to all sorts 
ofstock. Itis safer to commence feeding it very gradu- 
ally. The broken hulls make an excellent fertilizer. 

Another Fence.—“M. N. B.” asks advice 
about a wire-fence consisting of two strands of wire at 
top and bottom, with three-inch palings interwoven, sup- 
ported by posts § feet apart.—Such a fence would doubt- 
less be an excellent one against stock, but whether it is 
patented or not is probably more than a patent lawyer 
could tell without examining the list of something less 
than a thousand patent fences. 





Ditching Machine.—“ 4G. A. S.,” Boston, 
wants a machine for digging drains.—We know of no 
machine by which drains can be dug in soil mixed with 
stone. Ditches have been dug successfully by machine 
in soil perfectly free from stone, but we do not know the 
makers’ names, 


Cutting Feed.—‘ Inquirer,’’ Lennoxville, 
P. of Quebec, asks the following questions: ist, Will it 
pay to cut feed by hand and use corn-meal, with labor at 
one dollar per day and butter at 20 cents per pound, 2d. 
What size cutter would be needed and which is the best ? 
8d. Will young cattle and cows digest oats and- peas fed 
in the straw? 4th. Should it be cut; and should it be 
harvested before the grain is ripe? 5th. Are peas best 
sown alone or with some other grain? Replies.—(1st) 
Yes. (2d) Gale’scopper strip ; size depends on number of 
stock; for 10 head a $12 one would do. (3d) No. (4th) 
Yes. (th) Best sown with oats, 





Thrashing - Machine for Cider= 
Mill.—‘‘ G. W. M.,” Gibson Co., Indiana, suggests the 
use of a one-horse thrashing-machine to crush apples for 
cider ; he asks how it would do, and how should the con- 
cave be arranged.—The principal difficulty would be in 
the rapid motion. The teeth and concave would need no 
change, but where the apples would go to when they 
emerged would be a serious question, and would need ex- 
perimenting on. 

White Butter.—“E. C. C.,’’ Harford Co., 
Md., has a heifer that makes very pale-colored butter wiih 
an unpleasant taste, and asks if there is any remedy.—The 
writer once owned a cow that had a similar fault, but 
could hit on no plan to remedy it altogether. Her butter 
was never good for anything, and after many experiments 
she was fattened and sold. If any of our readers have 
had better success, and can help ‘ E. C. C.,”” we shall be 
glad to hear of it. 


——t 


CorneStalks and Corn for Hogs.— 
Wm. J. Lewis, Clinton, Ct., asks how many six-months- 
old pigs in fair order can be fattened on 1,000 bushels of 
corn and cob ground together, and the stalks therefrom. 
—We would not advise this feed for fattening pigs; it 
would do for store hogs, but fat hogs can only be profit- 
ably made on grain alone. Ten bushels of shelled corn 
ground into meal should fatten one hog if in fair order at 
the commencement, and if it is kept in a good warm 


pen. If cooked or scalded, and fed cold, one fourth less 


feed would be sufficient. 


GaseLime,. —‘“V. F.,” Morristown, N. J. 
Gas-lime is not worth seven cents a bushel. It is dear 
enough as a gift, for it is very poor stuff, and when 
fresh injurious. Fresh lime at 25cents a bushel is cheap- 
er than gas-lime for nothing. 





Wire-Worms.—‘C. A. J.,”’ Hudson, Mich., 
writes, ‘‘ What are we to do with the Wire-worms ? They 
have destroyed our corn and are eating up our wheat.” 
—There are two families of wire-worms: one consists of 
the larve of the Hvators, or Snapping Beetles; the other, 
not an insect, but an invertebrate animal, is the Julus, of 
both of which families there are several species, all very 
destructive, however, to the roots of grass, corn, or wheat. 
Ammonia is the best remedy to apply, and a dressing of 
guano would probably be the best shape in which to ap- 
ply it. Soils filled with vegetable matter are most in- 
fested, hence lime regularly applied has been found a 
preventive. In fields regularly limed it is rare that 
much injury is done by any of the wire or cut-worm tribes. 
Summer-fallowing is also a remedy. 

On the Wrong Side.—‘‘A Friend” in 
Downington, Pa., calls our attention to the fact that in the 
first-page picture in December, the driver is on the wrong 
side of the oxen. We discovered it ourselves when it 
was too late.” It happened in this way: in printing, the 











engraving is reversed, and what on the block js right-. 
hand is when printed on the left-hand. Sometimes the 
artist forgets that his drawing will be reversed, Ey- 
erything looks right upon the block, and wien it is 
printed he is much meneapaas to bx i: that it is = wrong. 


Grease for Cog-Wheels.— “@, © a” 
asks in what proportion tallow and black-lead should be 
mixed together when used to lubricate the gearings’ of 
thrashing-machines.—The tallow is used only to cause 
the black-lead to adhere to the gears, therefore no inthe 
than suffices for that purpose is necihed, 


Horse Distemper.—“ J. B. C.,” Sher- 
burne, Mass., sends his experience about the horgo dis- 
ease now so prevalent, Tic has had 46 years’ experience 
with horsesandcattie. He says the canseis ill-ventilated 
stables, and exposure while hot to rain, cold, or storm. 
He gives a mash witha table-spoonful- ef saltpeter, one 
of enlphur, and a quarter of a pound of Glanber's-salt, with 








feed of pctatoes cut fine, keeping the horse warm and free _ 


from cold drafts, 
wrap the bit around with some tow, steeped in 4 selution 
of assafcetida when the horse is. driven out: ‘Wo donot 
approve of nostrums in any way, and recommend afi 
treatment of sick auimals to be based on common-sense. 
The above treatment is judicious, although good care and 
protection from_cold, with clean and airy stables, wilt be 
as good a preventive as the assafeetida, 


Windmilis.—‘“ We.’ Vv. §&. B.,’’ Saugerties, 
N. Y., wants to build a windmill with the help of a car- 
penter; and wants a book with directions.—We know of 
no book containing instructions, ._Inthe'Agricultupit far: 
May, 1872, page 177, was givenan engraving‘of a: simple 
windmill, which. might be made: by: any meen 
The size could be enlarged to a power equal to 
horse. The arms would have to be about 8 fect Tong 
that case. 


ik 


- i 
—_—_— 


A Wet Cellar.— “ Jas, 8," Warten Co., 
Ohio, has a wet cellar, and proposes to it on ed 
bottom and at the sides, and asks advice. 
is doubtful. If the water is only in very amall quantity, 
it might answer temporarily, but the cement would cer- 
tainly give way in time. If th fp ie nace He aie 
age any other A we would @ig a well outside the cel- 
lar several feet deeper thangthe floor, and make a drain 
around thd cellaron the inside and fill it with broken 
connect ‘it with the well. In the wet season 

can be dipped out of the well. 


5 
eaky Cistern and Wet Cellar. 
— Subscriber,” Taunton, asks: (1st) How can I stop my 
cistern, cement-lined, from leaking? (2d) What would be 
the best drain to take water ont of my barn-cellar? (8d) 
how much fall in 100 feet would carry off the water ?— 
(ist) The cistern is imperfectly cemented ; empty it of 
water and apply a fresh coat, brushing it well into any 
cracks that may be seen. Possibly the cement is not of 
the right kind. Hydraulic cement mast be used, and not 
common lime. (2d) Dig the drain and lay drain-tile with 
collars. (3d) Onc foot in 100 is ample fall, 












Pasture for Bermuda,—“ J, M. J.,” 
Halifax, N. 8., desires to get a crop suitable for pasture 
on some light lend in Bermuda.—We would suggest red- 
clover, treated with 100 pounds Of ground gypsum per 
acre, when about three inches in hight. Crab-grass is@ 
species of Panicum, snd not Agrostis, We shall be glad 
to hear from Bermuda, as intimated. o 


Cement Pipes.—‘“J. C.," Middletown, 
Iowa. Cement pipes cighteen inches in diameter may 
very easily be made in molds similar to pAysiod 
in the Agricuturist of November, 1872, 1 
be used is exactly the same as there pie dh: 








Manure for Sweet=-Potatoes.—" R, 
H. M.,” Cool Spring, Delaware, is short of stable manure ; 
he asks which would be the best substitute as a fertiliz- 
er for sweet-potatoes, bone-dust or fish-scrap,—-Fish-serap 
would probably be the better of the two. @ 


Jersey Bulls— st omer eaae | J. 
Carter Brown, of Rhode Island, calls‘our be.) : 
error inadvertently made in an article in the 
Agriculturist, headed ‘* Two Jersey Bulls.” We | 
stated that the Jersey herd prize at the New 
Agricultural Fair, held at Elmira in 1972, was “won by 
Mr. William Crozier in competition with a herd imported 
directly from the farm of Queen Victoria.” We eee a 
to say that it was won in competition with a herd which 
contained. a heifer imported directly from the® farm a: 
Qncen Victoria ; and this, we believe, is strictly in’ 
cordance with the facts as gathered from the list of 
entries, We regret the little qversight, 


‘ 





A preventive, he thinks, wonld be to — 
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The very Best Table Cut- 
| lery—Silver-plated Table Articles 
—Gola Pens—Indelible Ink—Chil- 
dren’s TNoys—Flower and Garden 


Seeds—Floral Sets—Sewing and 


‘Washing Machines and Wringers 


—Knitting - Machines — Melodeons— 


Pianos— American Watches — Sin- 
gle and Double Barrel Guns—As- 
tral Oil—Pumps—Family Weigh- 
img Scales — Dictionaries — Books— 
Toy Steam-Engines—Toy Steam- 
' Boats—etc., etc., etc., are among the things 
that we are distributing very largely all over the country to 
our friends who send in clubs of Subscribers. Some report 
getting as many as fifty subscri2ers aday. Others get 
one, two, three, or more, as opportunity serves. Some 
make this their sole business, and sell the premiums 
received, and thus get large wages. There is no humbug 
orclap-trap about this. At least Thirteen Thousand per- 
sons have received these premiums with great pleasure, 
and still, not one. in ten of those who ought to read the 
American Agriculiurist and Hearth and Home for their 
own pleasure and profit, is yet supplied with it. So there 
is abundant room for thousands of others to obtain these 
valuable premiums. This work can-go on all winter. 
Full particulars will be found in the Advertising Col- 
umnés, pages 33 and 34. - 


Tobneco Crops.—Along the Connecticut 
‘River the tobacco crop has been very heavy, and of ex- 
“cellent quality. Farmers speak of perfect leaves thirty- 
nine inches in iength and twelve in width having been 
produced. 





“Give us Gravel, or we Die.’’— 
“C.C. R.” sends us some ‘fowl fables,” but our col- 
umns have space only for the moral, which is that after 


many hens had died, having been doctored for pip, gapes, 
worms, thrush, and all other diseases found in books, 
finally it was discovered that what was the was 


simply want of gravel; of which all may take & note. 


WPrespects for a Dairy.—“£. H. M.,” 

Clinton Co., Pa., desires to enter into the dairy business, 
and asks some questions relative thereto, to which we re- 
ply: That milk may be conveyed ten miles by wagon with- 
out difficulty if it is in close cans which are kept quite 
filled, so that there is not much dashing about, which 
tends to sour the milk rapidly; by railroad it may be 
conveyed forty or even a.hundred miles very well, 
-withcnt too great expense for freight. Cows may 
be kept in the stable or yard and fed there through- 
out the year without injury, and with advantage, 
if they have an honr's exercise in a pasture twice 
aday. The best feed is grass, green oats and peas, 
clover, and corn-fodder in the summer, and clover 
hay in the winter, with carrots, sugar-beets, bran, and 
corn-meal in the winter. The milk business, all things 
being equal, gives less labor and more promt than any 
other form of dairying. 

Corn-Husking Machine.—“H. E.C.,” 
Oxford, N.-H., asks if there is a machine that: will husk 
corn.—Philips’s corn-husker does this work in a very 
rapid and cleanly manner. The stalks are fed into the 
mrchme, agi wh ears Are separated and the husks 
stripped off at one operation. It is an invention well 
‘worthy of examination by those ‘i terested. 





procured in the West.—The Michigan plaster, mined at 
Saginaw and Grand Rapids, is to be procured in Chicago, 
as is also ground bone. If farmers will attend their 















of Profit.—“Z. F. H.,” 
as follows: A staiifeede 4's cattle: 
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With that gain for his share, would it pay A to feed un- 
hulled cotton-seed, cooked, at $15, bran $12, hay $20, and 
corn-meal $25 a ton ? What would be the best selection 
of feed to make from this list for profitable feeding in 
money and manure? What amount of floor space is 
necessary for one head of stock, and what the safest and 
cheapest fastening ?—In all these questions, a great deal 
depends on the kind and condition of the cattle; if they 
were in good condition it would not pay A to undertake 
to feed them; if poor, he would make money’ by taking 
the gain for his share, and so would B by reason of the 
more marketable condition of his stock. We would 
rather feed hay and corn-meal at the prices given, than 
any of the other materials; it would hardly pay to use 
any but concentrated food, for much profit lies in the 
quickness of the operation. The cotton-seed if hulled 
and ground would be a valuable help to the meal and kay 
and valuable in the manure, but with the husk it is not 
safe feed. If the cattle are large, five feet in with is not 
too much floor space if stalls are used; if not, four is 
enough. Stanchions are safest and best on the whole. 





Where shall we Stop?—Truly this is 
a land flowing with milk, if not with honey, if the “‘ plain 
story of a truthful James”’ must be accepted, as a corre- 
spondent, **Q..”’ who hails us from Colorado Territory, 
says it must. A native cow gives fifty-four quarts of milk 
in twenty-four hours at three milkings. If this is true, 
it must be due to the érrigation commonly practiced in 
Colorado Territory. 


Beekeeper’s Magazimne.—This is an 
illustrated monthly, published by H. A. King & Co., Mur- 
ray st., New York, and devoted to the interests of bee 
culture. It promises, to use its own words, to be ‘‘a 
storehouse of information for ali engaged in this pur- 
suit.” Amongst the names of the editors that of-Mrs. 
Ellen S. Tupper, of Iowa, appears; this of itself will be 
sufficient to show that it is to be a practical work. 
Amongst the contributors we perceive the nameof M. 
Quinby, also a well-known ‘“‘ beeist.” 


Rule of Three.— “J, F.,” Natick, Mass., 
propounds the following question: If ‘corn-meal is worth 
1% c. per pound, what is skimmed milk worth per gallon 








t of the gain in weigui should A havet 


for feeding pigs ?—We would advise ‘“‘J. F."’ to feed both 
the skim-milk and corn-meal, as the pigs will thrive 
better on this mixed feed than on either separately, and 
not endeavor to settle the question by means of figures. 

North Atlantic Express Co.—Having 
been at times obliged to pay for a small parcel from 
Europe twice the real value of its contents, we feel that 
we do the publica service by making it known that there 
is now an Express Company that transmits parcels either 
way for something like a reasonable charge. We wish it 
abundant success. 

Peach-boring Beetle.—A correspon- 
dent in Maryland sends us a emall beetle which does 
much damage to the peach-trees. It is a species of 
Coryphalus, and our entomological contributor, Mr. Riley, 
promises us an article upon it in November. 


Osage Orange. —‘‘E. E. W.’ asks if 
Osage Orange is hardyin Central Iowa.—In some locali- 
ties it is. 





Vinegar-Making.—T. Paulsen, Portland, 
Oregon. Itis true that we have warned people against 
buying recipes, but the advertisement ‘‘ Vinegar-Making 
in 10 Hours” refers to an apparatus constructed accord- 
ing to well-known principles. We do not advertise things 
of this kind without first investigating them. 





Fistula.—‘“ T. W.,’’ Tuscumbia, Ala., asks 
how to treat fistula in the shoulder.—If there are several 
openings, the dividing walls must be cut so as to connect 
them; and a solution of five grains of corrosive subli- 
mate to an ounce of water should be injected with 
a glass syringe until these walls are sloughed away; the 
wound is then healed from the bottom by washing twice 
a day with a solution of one dram of chloride of zine toa 
quart of water, keeping a plug of lint in it until the bot- 
tom heals. Ifthe bone is diseased, there is no help but 
in a surgical operation. 


The Right Doctrine.—aA correspondent 
at West Point, Wis., writes: ‘“‘ Farming is slowly rising 
from the old beaten paths. Our lands have been cropped 
with cereals until the returns are so small that farmers 
from sheer necessity have to return something to the 
soil. Clover is doing wonders for us, and were it not for 
wolves and dogs sheep wonld be our best stock, becanse 
we get so much money in 80 little space and weight that 


hand the cost of getting the heavy cereals to the sea-board 
almost eats up the proceeds.” —Thisis the right doctrine, 
Clover and sheep, corn and pork, grass and beef, will not 
only improve the fertility of the soil, but in all sections 
distant from market will afford the greatest profit. We 
have advocated this Coctrine for years, and are glad that 
its truth is being recognized by intelligent farmers, 
Washing Wool.—‘F. C. W.,” Lebanon, 

in reply to ‘‘Maryland,” who asks (June ‘Agriculturist) 
for a method of washing wool, says that salt is prefer- 
able to soap for this work, that it leaves the wool of a 
good color and very loose, while soap has a tendency to 
cause it to ‘* mat.” 


—_ 


Need for Draining.—If we recount the 
troubles and losses which result from a want of drainage, 
it will be seen that a wonderful balance of loss lies on 
the side of undrained fields. There are late plowings 
and sowings and plantings in spring consequent on wet 
fields ; poor crops and ill-conditioned soil resulting from 
enforced plowing of land when in an unfit state for the 
plow; drowned-out crops in wet seasons, and parched 
crops in drouths, for, strangely enongh, both of these ex- 
tremes occnr in undrained soils more than in drained 
ones ; wet pastures, poached and water-soaked, filled with 


animal giving milk; cattle with diseased feet, or sick or 
dying from disease engendered by unwholesome pasture, 
or by drinking stagnant surface-water; sheep with foot- 
rot, liver-rot, dysentery, or other deadly complaints, re- 
sulting from the to them fatally destructive moisture of 
their feeding grounds; with, finally, crops heaved out by 
frost, meadows killed by freezing or by a covering with 
ice, and last, but not Jeast, the miasma which arises from 
undrained ground, and which affects the health of the 
farmer or his children. Then does it pay todrain? 





Farm Mills.—Charles Beecher, Newport, 
Fla., wants to know where the mills figured in the August 
Agriculturist can be obtained, and if they will grind snf- 
ficiently fine for domestic use. The particular mill there 
described was oneconstructed forthe writer of the article ; 
the stones were purchased in Chicago, and the framework 
was home-made. Similar mills, which can grind fine 
enough for family use, but do not bolt or sift, can be 
bought in New York and other large towns of almost 
any of the dealers in agricultural implements. 





Emasculation, —‘“ E. E. W.’’ wants to 
know if it is quite safe to perform emasculation at 





any season of the year.—No. There are periods when it 
is saferthan at others. Horses should not be operated on 
during hot weather, while with hogs hot weather is not 
considered injurious. If it is necessary to operate during 
fly-time, pine-tar will keep off flies and assist in the heal- 
ing process. 
are very young, from twenty-four hours up to a month old, 
and on pigs when they are from two to six weeks old. 
Calves and colts may be castrated late in the fall. 





Fresco for Wallis and Ceilings.— 
“J. F.,”’ Northampton, Mass., wants a good recipe for 
fresco which an ordinary workman could apply.—The 
difficulty here is not the want of the coloring, but the 
skill in laying it on the walls or ceiling. No ordinary 
workman would be able to do this, it needs one who has 
learned the art by long practice. Any of the mineral 
colors which are not affected by lime may be used, bnt no 
others. The groundwork also needs particular treat- 
ment, which only an expert can give. 





How to Make a Good Cow.—“s. 
K.,” Bedford Co., Pa., has a heifer, twenty-two months 
old, which will have acalf next February. He fears this 
early milking will tend to injure her as a cow, and wants 


cow, as good as her mother, which has made 13% pounds 
of butter in a week.—It is not in the power of a man nor 
of any particular treatment to make a good cow out of a 
poor one, but a good one may easily be spoiled by im- 
proper treatment. This heifer should not be forced too 
much. The best of hay, with (when there are no roots) 
four quarts of bran and one quart of crushed oats per 
day, to within a month of her calving,when the bran and 
grain should be gradually dropped off until a week after 
calving, when it may be gradually given again, would be 
quite as much as she would bear, and possibly too much. 
She must be watched, and not allowed to get into a high 
condition, but kept onlyin fair growing order. If she 
gets fat the oats should be discontinued. 

Salt for Poultry.—L. H.,”” Montgomery 
Co., Pa., asks if salt should be given to poultry.—No. 





Premiums.—If you would know all about 
them, see page 33, 





transportation is not so burdensome ; while on the other 


sour, ccarse grass and weeds unfit for the food of an. 


It is better to operate on lambs when they _ 


advice as to the proper treatment to make her a good - 
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Beet-Scraps for Manure.—H. B. Peck, 


Ct., asks the value, as manure, of beef-scraps left after 
the tallow is pressed ont, as compared with bone-dust. 
—It is a much more active manure than bone-dust, and 
when immediate effects are wanted, if ground and applied 
at the rate of 300 pounds per acre, would be worth as 
much as bone-dust ; but not so on all crops or where a 
Jasting manure is needed. It contains a large proportion 
of nitrogen, and its market value would probably be, 


when dry, $35 per ton. 

‘6 Non-Sitters °*? Sitting.—“S. W. W.,” 
Flushing,.L. I., has a White Leghorn hen, usually called a 
“ non-sitter,” that has hatched and brought up this sea- 
gon a brood of chickens. Nevertheless, White Leghorns 
are non-sitters; but the rule has exceptions now and 
then, as all others have. 

Spent Lime.—“ W. 8.,” Oswego, N. Y., 
gends a sample of lime which has been used in the man- 
ufacture of corn-starch, and asks what are its fertilizing 
properties for market-gardens. Also the value of gas- 
lime.—This lime comes in the state of a paste which, on 
drying, would form hard lumps. This would be objection- 
able to its use as a fertilizing agent, for which purpose 
it should be in the finest possible state of division. Its 
real value at any rate is small ; it contains a small portion 
of vegetable matter, and if lime at the kiln can be pur- 
chased for 15 cents per bushel it would be cheaper than 
this waste stuff at nothing. Otherwise, on clay soils it 
would be worth hauling and mixing with the soil at the 
rate of 100 bushels,per acre. Gas lime in a fresh state is 
absolutely poisonous to vegetation, and when old is about 
equal to the above-mentioned waste. 





No Herd Law.—‘A. R. C.,” Newton, 
Kansas, wishes to correct what may probably be an erro- 
neous impression arising from a statement made by F. 
Phillbrick, in the Agriculturist of January, 1872, regard- 
ing the herd law. Unfortunately, or otherwise, as the 
case may be, that law has been pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Conrt, and consequently there is 
no herd Jaw in Kansas, nor will be until one is passed by 
the State Legislature. 

Apples fer Mlinois.—At the Illinois 
State Fair, the following six apples were unanimously 
recommended for Northern Illinois: Maiden’s Blush, 
Snow, Dominie, Jonathan, Ben Davis, and Willow Twig. 

Rooks County, Kansas.—Wm. Law- 
rence, Bull City, Kansas, sends us an interesting letter 
relating to the western part of that State. It is the old 
story of immigrants flowing in and occupying the coun- 
try, and selecting all the claims which have water and 


-'timber. It is in the buffalo-grass region, with a\soil of 


rich sandy loam, especially favorable to grazing. The 
winter pasture generally is ample; even in the thusually 
cold winter of 1871 there were only ten days when hay 
was needed, and the bulk of the losses occurred from 
want of water and not from want of feed, the streams be- 


- ing frozen and no places being opened for the stock. He 


advises energetic young men with small capital to choose 
this as their home. 

Chestnuts in Towa.—D. W. Kauffman, 
of Des Moines, tells of healthy chestnut-trees from seed 
planted six years ago, and cultivated four years ; they are 
sixteen feet high. 

California Chestnuts.—The Chestnut 
of the Pacific Coast is the Golden-leaved Castanea Chrys- 
ophylia, so called because its evergreen leaves are yellow 
on the under side. It is, however, more nearly related 
to the Chinquapin than the Chestnut, it producing but a 
single nutinabur. It has heretofore been recorded as 
asmall tree, but Dr. Kellogg reports to the California 
Academy of Sciences that he has discovered trees 100 to 
200 feet in hight and four to six feet in diameter, with a 
clear trunk of 60 or 70 feet. 

Western Pennsylvania Poultry 
Society will hold its annual exhibition at Pittsburgh 
on January 14th-18th. C. B. Elben is Secretary. 

Molasses for Cattle.—Successful cattle- 
feeders in Europe give molasses constantly to fattening 
cattle and milch cows, A Jarge German farmer gives a 
pint a day mixed with oil-cake to, his cows, largely in- 
creasing their milk. We know. one very successful 
American farmer who gives his cows molasses in their 
feed with very good results. 





Dogs.—A “ Farmer” wants to know what can 
be done about the dogs. He and his neighbors have lost 
their flocks, and although their country is a sheep coun- 





try, they are unable to follow sheep-raising.—We can see 
no help for the shepherds of this country, unless in the 
proper restriction of the dogs. If dogs must be kept as 
pets, or for guards, they should be kept chained up; if 
they are allowed to run as wild animals, they should be 
treated as such, and shot on sight when out of their pro- 
per bounds. If male dogs were highly taxed, or the 
brutes were prevented from unrestrained reproduction 
by the same methods which keep other animals in due 
bounds, the vagrant dogs without responsible-owners 
would soon decrease in number. Farmers’ clubs and 
associations should ventilate this question. 





Ege-Plants in England, —A corre- 
spondent of the Gardener’s Chronicle says of the egg- 
plant: ‘‘ A very handsome and useful kitchen vegetable, 
perhaps about as wholesome as the cucumber, and used 
much in the same way for pickling.” What hope can 
there be for a country that knows not how to cook egg- 
plant? It was well that this writer added: ‘* But on the 
dangerous ground of giving any directions for cook- 
ing, I dare not enter.” We should say so. 





Boiling Cider.—“C. P. F.,” Grand Rapids, 
Mich., asks which is the safest for boiling cider, a vessel 
of copper or of brass.—Brass is less liable to oxidize 
than copper, but either should be made perfectly bright 
and clean before using. 

Renting a Market-Garden,.— Sub- 
scriber,’’ Cleveland, Ohio, asks if we would advise him 
to rent a market-garden by the year, and if not, why not. 
—Decidedly not ; and for the reason, that no one can prof- 
itably work a market-garden without expending much 
money and labor in improving the soil, and a year is too 
short a term in which to recover the expenditure. A lease 
of five or six years is short enough for market-gardeéns. 

Gang-Plows.— D. B. J.” wants the best 
gang-plow. The use of gang-plows is not nearly so com- 
mon as it might well be. In California they are largely 
used, In England also they are quite .common, and 
donble-furrow plows drawn by three horses are found to 
do the work of two two-horse plows and two men with 
great ease, and a large saving of expense. The principal 
difficulty in their introduction here, is the cumbrous 
frame attached to them, which makes them unhandy to 
use. The best and lightest double-furrow we have seén 
used, is of English make. Makers of American gang- 
plows would do well to consider this want here expressed, 
and by meeting it promptly encourage the use of these 
implements. 

The Rural Sun.—tThe agricultural papers 
which have appeared and disappeared in the Southern 
States within the past six years are many. We have seen 
none that editorially or mechanically gave better promise 
that it had come to stay than does the Rural Sun, a hand- 
some weekly published at Nashville, Tenn, 


‘Falling offef Fowls’ Feathers.—f. 
H. Graves, Washington, Iowa, wants a reason for the 
falling off of the feathers from the necks of his ‘* Hou- 
dans.’ It is a continual trouble, and does not arise from 
molting or feather-cating.—Who can shed light on this 
matter? We would suggest that it is caused by the heat- 
ing of the system from having too much grain and not 
sufficient green vegetable food. We never knew fowls 
which had access to clover or grass fields to be troubled 
in this way, but those which are cooped up in runs often 
suffer from this disorder. Plenty of chopped cabbage 
would probably meet the difficulty. 

Tule Potato.—tThe California papers are 
talking about a tuber found in the tule swamp lands, 
which they call Tule Potato. It is the tuber of an Arrow- 
head (probably Sagittaria variabilis), which is also com- 
mon in wet places all over the country. Our California 
friends have nothing new this time, as Kalm gave an 
account of it a hundred years ago, and says that the 
East Indians used it for food, and called it Kainiss. It is 
the Wapatoo of the North-western Indians, who, as well 
as Chinese and swine, are very fond of it. 





Farmers’ Club in California.—tE. 
8. Holden, Stockton, Cal., sends us reports of the meet- 
ings of the San Joaquin Farmers’ Club, of which he is 
president.- The club numbers 124 members, and is what 
he calls aliveinstitution. The mode of procedure in this 
club is for members to note and record everything that 
occurs in their daily operations, the experiments made, 
the system under which they work, and the results they 
achieve, in the field, garden, and orchard, and amongst 
their stock. These matters are introduced into the meet- 
ings and give rise to comparison of notes and results, 
discussions as to differences of methods, ana so forth, 
and any new or worthy idea is at once common property. 





—————_——o 
We have before this noticed the proceedings of this club 


as reported in their loca) papers, and have often thought 
that some far more pretentious but far less useful farmers’ 
clubs ‘could profitably study the worsted: ware of 
these San Joaquinians. +t Oe ee 

Who? Where ?—An unfortunate who has 
neither name nor place of abode, if we must believe his ~ 
letter, asks how to work up eight thousand sheaves of 
grain into manure.—If he has not enough stock to con- 
sume the grain when ground coarsely and mixed with 
cut straw for feed, bedding them with the rest of the 
straw so as to make all the manure possible, sufficient 
should be purchased for this purpose. The best kind to 
buy are thrifty young cattle or cows, which always sell 
low in the fall and higher in the spring, and thus~ pay for 
their feed. Butnot knowing where this man lives, how 
can we properly advise him ? 

Value of Good Stock.—A Wisconsin 
farmer has sold this season one yearling and two two- 
year colts for $1500. The sire was a Hambletonian horse, 
but otherwise these colts cost their owner no more than 
three young scrubs would have done. The best pays. ° 


Where Shall he Go?—“J. G. E.,” 
Bergen Point, N. J., has $590, is single, and understands 
farming, and would go to a mild climate where there is 
rich prairie land.—Kansas would probably suit **J. G. 
E.” best ; he should write to Land Commissioner Kansas 
Pacific R.R., Kansas City, Mo. 


Co-operation.—A California Farniers’ Club 
proposes to raise capital amongst themselves to set in 
operation a business for disposing of their own produce 
for their joint benefit, and owning warehouses 
and ships needed for this purpose, “Man proposes,” 
but a natural law disposes of this matter in such a way 
as to leave little hope of success for these California 
farmers in taking this business upon themselves. 











Drive-Well.—A “ Subscriber’ asks if hecan . 
have a drive-well put down in sandy ground, and through — - 
quicksand.—Yes ; but the pipe must pass gh the ~ 
quicksand into gravel, or else the well would be ¢hoke 
and useless. These wells are peculiarly fitted 5 
ground as this. : ee. 


Underground Treasures.—This is the 
title of a little work, by James Orton, A.M., which de- 
scribes 78 of the more useful and common minerals found 
in the United States, and gives simple methods of deter- 
mining their names and character. As a first step in 
mineralogy, and as a means of interesting young people 
of both sexes in the pursuit of this engaging science, 
this little work will be found of great value. Farmers’ 
boys and girls having a desire to know something of the 
minerals so plentifully existing in the soil and in rocks, 
can make this a hand-book of preliminary instruction ; and 
few who do so will feel inclined to stop their investiga- » 
tions when they have exhausted its pages. Published by 
Worthington, Hartford, Ct., and Parker & Co., Chicago. 










Sweet Lard.—L. F. Hopkins writes: “It. 
may be useful to some of your readers to know that lard 
may be kept perfectly sweet and free from any strong 
or rancid odor, for any length of time, I guess, by putting 
into each kettleful while ‘rendering’ a handful of red 
or ‘slippery’ elm bark. Treated thus, it has a sweet and 
not unpleasant smell in the hottest weather, even when 
not kept in a cellar.”"—This is a very old plan, the knowl- 
edge of which, if we mistake not, was derived from the 
Indians, who kept their deer-fat in this way. We have 
never tried it, but h* ve been assured of its utility by 
others besides Mr. 14, The inner bark only is used. ~ 





Hogs and Sheep for a Mountain 
Farm,—“ T. W.,” Alabama, wants the best hogs and 
sheep for a mountain farm.—There can be none better 
than the native sorts crossed with males of the Berk- 
shire or Essex swine, and the Cotswold sheep. These will 
give fine grade hogs, and a grade of sheep with combing 
wool and heavy carcass of mutton. For breeders’ names, 
see our advertising columns. 


The Swine-Breeders’ Convention. 
-—o— ? 

The National Convention of Swine-Breeders was held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., on November 4th. The meeting 
was perfectly harmonious; no jealousy or conflict of 
interests marred the result, which is an attempt to place 
swine-brceding on a substantial basis entirely accordant 
with its importance as a great agricultural pursuit. The 
movement, which our readers will. remember was origi- 
nated last May by Col. F. D. Curtis, of Saratoga Co., 
N. Y., has accomplished several reforms in swine-breed- 
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ing which will tend to reduce to some sort of order and 
system what has been hitherto a haphazard and altoge- 
ther irregular business. 

The question “What constitutes thorough-bred swine ?” 
has been setiled; and had the Convention achieved 
nothing beyond this, its work would have been worth all 
the cost. The committee appointed to report upon this 
question decided that ‘‘ only such breeds should rank as 
thorough-bred as are recognized in authentic history as 
of sufficient remote origin, when bred in a line, to result 
in the establishment of a fixed type, capable of duplicat- 
ing themselves with uniformity. The committee also 
recommended that the leading breeders of pure-bred 
swine form breeders’ clubs, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a herd registry, after the plan adopted by breeders of 
thorough-bred cattle, in order to secure greater uniformity, 
and to perfect as soon as possible the various breeds.” 

This decision rules out Poland-China, Chester Whites, 
Improved Cheshires, and some other so-called breeds, 
which must undergo further close breeding and careful 

agement before they can be entitled to the distinction 
of rrongh-teed. 

A scale of points was also adopted for the guidance of 

_judges at fairs in making awards. They are as follows: 
tion, scale 100 points, to be divided as follows: 
Back, 10; long 8; short ribs, 7; shoulder, 8; ham, 
12; length of body, 6; flank, 6; twist, 6; snout, 4; jowl, 
8; face, 3; ear, 2; neck, 4; belly, 4; skin,5; hair, 3; 
‘pong, 8; Jems, 3; feet, 2; tail, 1. 
ea committee appointed to report on what is the 
le hog for the raiser, packer, and consumer 






-jowl, and thick, short neck; car small and 
era “ ectionable if it droops 
|; miust be straight from neck back to 
w to the knees in brisket; of 
head to fall; broad on the back; ribs 
rather barrel-shaped; must be slightly rounded and 
curved in the back from the shoulder to the setting on of 
the tail; tail small; long in the ham from hock to letting 
off at loin ; shoulder not too large, only large enough to 
give symmetry to the animal; ham broad and full; hair 
smooth and eyenly sét; Of} skin soft and elastic to the 
touch; Jeg# short and small, and well set under; broad 
between legs ; good depth between bottom and top 
of hog; ant and quiet disposition; should not 

€ ag rule, more than 300 or 400 Ibs. gross 


- attw to eighteen months, according to keep; color 
~ may be black or white, or.a mixture of the two. The 
she jsure as many feet from top of head to 

on of tail as he does around the body; and as 

many imithes round the leg below the knee as he does 
feet in and around the body; and the depth of 


body will be four fifths of his hight.” 

When the value of the hog crop of this country is con- 
sidered, the importance of the work accomplished will 
be better realized ; and the sooner pork-raisers go to work 
to carry out the fdeas developed, and bring their hogs up 
to the required standard, the sooner will this great in- 
terest attain full and profitable success. 


The Shorthorn Convention. 
jie 

The Convention of Shorthorn breeders of America met 
at Indianapolis on November 27th. It was attended by 
many of the principal breeders of the United States and 
Canada. It resulted in the formation of the American 
Association of Breeders of Shorthorns; of which any 
breeder of these cattle, either in this country or Canada, 
may become a member on payment of $2; also of a 
Board of Directors, for the purpose of carrying into exe- 
cution the purposes of the association, one of the chief 
of which is the protection of t.:. public against frauds 
in pedigrees, and the exposure of parties who may be 
guilty of the same ; and farther, in the adoption of a set of 
regulations for the better management of the Herd-Book, 
and the correction of errors and frauds which may have 
occurred therein heretofore. The officers of the Associa- 
tion are as follows: President—Dr. A. C. Stevenson, of 
Indiana. Vice-Presidenits—ist. Wm. Warfield, of Ken- 
tucky; 2d. Hon. David Christie, of Ontario. Secretary— 
B. H. Campbell, Batavia, Il. TZyreasurer—John G. Dun, 
of Ohio. Directors—R. R. Seymour, Chillicothe, Ohio; 
W. R. Duncan, of Towanda, Illinois ; Edward G. Bedford, 
of Paris, Kentucky; Dr. Manly Miles, Lansing, Michi- 
gan; George Murray, Racine, Wisconsin; Claude Mat- 
thews, Indiana; Samuel Campbell, N. Y. Mills, New 
York; John H. Bacon, Worthington, Iowa; C. T. Quis- 
berry, Missouri ; Charles E. Coffin, Maryland ; Josiah 
: tg Massachusetts; Stephen White, Ontario; M. H. 
Cochrane, Quebec; William S. King, Minnesota; Mark 
'$. Cockrill, Tennessee; George W. Glick, Atchison, 
Kansas: E.L. Emery, Omaha, Nebraska; Warren Per- 

Cival, Maine ; D. S. Pratt, Vermont. 
- The rules for the futuse managemént of the Herd-Book 
adopted are here given, viz. : 











Resolved, That for the better management of the Amer 
ican Herd-Book in the future the Committee beg leave to 
make the following recommendations : 

Resolved, That in the record, the name of both breeder 
and owner shall be given, together with the date of birth 
and the color of the animal. 

Resolved, That the ancestors of animals shall be traeed 
on both sides to imported animals or to those heretofore 
named in the American Herd-Book, with correct pedi- 
grees, before they can be entitled to registry. 

Resolved, Family names should be.cng to breeders first 
claiming that name in some agricultural paper of the 
United States, or in the American Herd-Book. 

Resolved, That the person under whose direction the 
animals are coupled should be recognized as the breeder 
of their produce. 

Resolved, That a committee shall be appointed by the 
President and Directors of this Association, whose duty 
it shall be to examine all pedigrees claimed by any mem- 
ber of this Association as errors and forgeries, and when 
decided to be wrong, that the fact be published in a 
chapter of errors, to be addended to each succeeding vol- 
ume of the Herd-Book. 

Resolved, That Lewis F, Allen be requested to continue 
the publication of the American Shorthorn Herd-Book:, 
in accordance with the above recommendations. 

It was also 

Resolved, That in the estimation of this Convention, it 
is not only necessary in successfully breeding Shorthorn 
cattle that we should secure animals of fine form, pedi- 
gree, etc., but that they should be well fed and cared for. 
At the same time we look upon the practice of keeping 
up cattle without exercise, and feeding them to their ut- 
most capacity, for show purposes, or sale, as injurious to 
their health and nsefulness as breeders. 

The following definition of the grades of stock, intro- 
duced by Prof. Miles, of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, was adopted by the Convention: Pure-bred, full- 
bred, thorough-bred, as animals of a distinct and well- 
defined breed, without any admixture of other blood. 
Cross-bred, animals produced by breeding together dis- 
tinct breeds. Grades, as the product between a pure- 
bred and a “native.”” High grades, an animal of mixed 
blood, in which-the blood of a pure breed largely pre- 
dominates. 

Some formal votes of thanks and mutual congratula- 
tions were then indulged in, and the Convention ad- 
journed. 

After the adjournment of the Convention, the President 
and Board of Directors, as provided by the constitution, 
held a meeting and appointed W. R. Duncan, of Wiscon- 
sin; Robert G. Dun, Ohio; the Hon. David Christie, 
Canada: Thos. E. Talbott, Missouri, and James G. Ken- 
nedy, Kentucky, a committee to investigate pedigrees. 
On motion, the Board fixed the first Wednesday in De- 
cember, 1874, as the time, and Cincinnati, Ohio, as the 
place, for holding the next National Convention of Short- 
horn Breeders. 

Want of space forbids any lengthened remarks on the 
foregoing report, but we can not avoid congratulating 
both the breeders, and the publisher of the Herd-Book, 
on the harmonious result of this Convention and of the 
restoration of perfect confidence between them. That 
serious and well-founded complaints have been made of 
erroneous or fraudulent entries is admitted, and the ex- 
istence of such complaints reduced in a measure the con- 
fidence of the public in the authority of the Herd-Book 
generally. That this difficulty will now be removed, the 
records brought above suspicion, and error and fraud 
hereafter prevented, so far as a watchful committee deep- 
ly interested to secure these results can accomplish it, are 
matters for congratulation. At the same time we can not 
ignore the fact that there will be at least some work cut 
out for the next Convention, for what has now been done 
is to some extent imperfect, and doubtless more re- 
modeling will be necessary before perfection is reached. 


RE << 
The Late Rev. J. Knox. 


——~— 


The Rev. Jeremiah Knox, long so prominent as a hor- 
ticulturist, died at his residence at Pittsburgh on Nov. 
11th, last. Mr. Knox was born at Cadiz, Ohio. The 
son of a minister, he entered the ministry himself, and 
at the early age of eighteen was located at Pittsburgh as 
a preacher of the Methodist denomination, and long 
did useful work among the laboring population of that 
busy city. One of the pioneers in the cultivation of small 
fruits, he became at length the most celebrated of his 
time. Others, following in his footsteps, may have had 
more acres under cultivation, but none could have de- 
voted themselves more heartily to the work. It is to the 
labors of Mr. Knox that we are largely indebted for the 
general taste for fruit-growing. He showed by his own 
experience that good cultivation of good varieties was 
the true road to success. Horticulturally, Mr. Knox 
will be remembered as the warm advocate of the 
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Concord as the ‘‘ grape for the million,” and for hig sue. 
cess with the Jucunda Strawberry, Which, until he 
ascertained its true name, he called “00.” About two 
years ago he retired from active participation in business, 
and was quietly enjoying the fruits of his laborg when a 
Giecause of the heart suddenly terminated his useful career. 
Up to the day of his death he enjoyed perfect health, and 
though 57 years of age his appearance was that of a much 
younger man. To us, who had known Mr. Kuox go long 
and so well, his death comes as a personal bereavement, 
and horticulturists generally will miss his genial pres- 
ence from their gatherings. Having rare gifts asa speaker, 
and speaking from the results of experience, he always 
commanded the respect of his hearers. 
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Horace Greeley, 


The eulogy of Horace Greeley has been spoken, not 
only by press and pulpit, but in every household in the 
land, and while we will not at this late day give evena 
sketch of his remarkable career, we can not let the occa- 
sion pass without a brief tribute. While the name of Horace 
Greeley was, perhaps, oftener spoken all over the country 
than that of any other individual, it is to that class which 
reads the Agréculturist—farmers and those in rural life— 
that his death comes nearer than to any other. The son 
of a poor farmer, and his early life passed in a struggle 


upon the poorest of farms, the experiences of his youth > 


were such as would have disgusted most persons with 
agriculture, but to Greeley they only showed how much 
the farmer’s lot needed improvement, and in after-life his 
thoughts constantly reverted to the occupation in which 
he was born. When the Tribune beca an infil : 
a large share of that influence was turned directly upon 
agriculture, and not only through its columns, but in nu- 
merous addresses, was he constantly appealing to the 
agricultural community. In later years he became an 
amateur farmer, and he one day in a week sought 
recreation in that which most regard as labor. The 
work ‘* What I Know of Farming,” which has been the 
theme of some merriment, was not intended as a farmer’s 
hand-book, but it is full of useful suggestions. It was 
not possible for one of Mr. Greeley’s powers of observation 
and activity of mind to tell what he knew of farming, or 
of any other subject to which he had given thought, with- 
out saying many things that would be useful to others. 
His rank as an agricultural writer will be measured by 
this work. The Weekly Tribune was the first paper of 
its kind to devote a considerable portion of its space to 
agricultural matters, an example which has been followed 
by other papers. In our last interview with Mr. Greeley, 
the conversation turned upon the principal agricultural 
writers of the day, and it was surprising to see how just 
an estimate he had formed of them. 

Mr. Greeley was such a many-sided man that journal- 
ists, philanthropists, politicians, political economists, 
advocates of temperance, and others, each claim him as 
chiefest among them. While agriculturists will not ac- 
cord him a high place as a leader, they will claim him as 
theirs by birth, and bya life-long sympathy manifested 
in various useful forms. Mr. Greeley's life may serve as 
an encouragement to every farmer’s boy in the land; 
born as poor as the poorest of them, he unaided reached 
such a position that when death removed him from ita 
whole nation mourned. He was not very rich, he was not 





President, but he was better than these—he was kind, - 


charitable, industrious, working for the general good 
rather than personal advancement, with sympathies for 
the humble and the oppressed, and with a courage that 
dared speak against whatever seemed to him to be 
wrong. These qualities gave him the affections of the 
people, and when he was buried, President, Governors, 
and those high in authority followed him to the grave ; 
but still more than this, ‘‘ the common people,”’ the poor 
and lowly, thronged the streets in dense masses, for the 
distance of five miles, to pay the last tribute to him whom 
in life they familiarly called ‘‘ Honest old Horace.” 
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GRADE OR CRO8s-BRED Pias.—‘L. L. P.,” 
Ontario Co.,N. Y., writes: “I have been breed- 
ing Chester White pigs, but they do not please 
me. I have also some Jefferson Co., or Chesh- 
ire pigs, but they are not satisfactory. The 
tendency of this breed, so far as my observation 
goes, is to smallness and weakness of bone. 
How would it do to cross them with the Essex ?” 
—If the sows are healthy, of good size and vig- 
orous constitution, a cross with a pure-bred 
Esséx would give you fine pigs. There is 
much complaint of the Cheshires (not Chester 
Whites) degenerating. In-and-in breeding and 
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high feeding may have rendered them unfit 
for ordinary farm treatment. So far as our ex- 
perience and observation extend, grade pigs 
are hardier, more vigorous, and every way bet- 
ter, when kept solely for producing pork, than 
thepure-breds. But you must always use pure- 
bred boars, This, with good, strong, vigorous 
sows and liberal feeding, is the great secret 
of success in raising good pigs for the butcher. 
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Dortcu or Horstem.—Much misunderstand- 
ing occurs regarding the propriety of designating 
Dutch stock as Dutch or Holstein; just as some 
time ago, and even now, but in a less degree 
than formerly, the terms Jersey and Alderney 
were confused. It is now agreed that the gene- 
ral term Alderney, as relating to stock from the 
Alderney group of islands, shall be dropped, 
and the specific term Jersey, as relating to 
stock from the island of Jersey in particular, 
shall be adopted. Thisis correct. Inthesame 
manner these black and white cattle called Hol- 
stein or Dutch were originally Holstein, as the 
stock came from thence at first, but now, being 
more closely identified with Holland, and other 
breeds being common in Holstein, to call them 
Dutch would be a better distinctive nomencla- 
ture, although not more correct in reality. As 
a matter of convenience, and for the prevention 
of confusion, they should be simply Dutch, for 
before long we may have other Holstein cattle 
in the country, just as we have now Guernseys 
and the real and positive Alderneys, both of 
them, with Jerseys, having been known at one 
time under the general term Alderneys. In the 
mean time, we have Dutch or Holstein, or either, 
as the case may be, and the battle for name is 
now being fought out. 


—_ S 





Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 35. 
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[This paper was written for December, but on account 
of the room required by the index, we were unable to 
publish it then. The matter is however equally season- 
able now. Of course when the writer speaks of ‘ this 
year,” he refers to 1872.—Ep.] 

What a wrong-ended year this has been! 
With us, at least, the early part was cold and 
dry, then came showers with intense heat, and 
then superabundant rain, too little sun, and a 
poor prospect for the growth of newly-seeded 
grass and winter grain. If we could have had 
these rains in April and May, and only a reason- 
able amount of water now, we should have had 
a much better stock of hay to commence the 
winter on, and enough fall feed for our needs. 
Now we hae more than we need, and, as it has 
grown in th ; sunless, short days of a chilly au- 
tumn, it seems not to have the nutrient yalue of 
the shorter herbage on which “ October butter” 
is generally made. In our own case, while the 
quality is fully maintained, the quantity has 
fallen off materially. 

The cows are now (Oct. 20th) at pasture day 
and night, and on grass big enough for June. 
They fill themselves, look well, and seem con- 
tented, yet within a month (since we stopped 
feeding corn-fodder) they have fallen off quite 
one third in the amount of their butter. I think 
this would not have been the case if the autumn 
had been Jess wet, and a little warmer. Either 
this is the explanation, er the value of corn- 
fodder is more than even I, with all my faith in 
it, had supposed. [ had never thought of valu- 
ing it above October grass, but the fact remains 
that when we gave up corn-fodder, and over- 
ripe at that, there was an immediate falling off 
in the butter product which was too great to be 





ascribed to the effect of weather on the cows or 
to any other cause not directly connected with 
the food. Wheat-bran in increased quantity 
did not make up the deficiency, not even when 
a little corn-meal was mixed with it. 

It is very difficult—practically impossible— 
to determine the cause of such a falling off in 
product, but I incline to the opinion that the 
change from corn-fodder to grass cut down the 
supply of butter-making material to such an 
extent that the subsequent increase in richness 
of food was not able to restore the yield. We 
shall have to wait for next spring’s calving-time 
to regain our full product. 


Thad just written the foregoing when I received 
from m, brother-dairyman, Mr. Mackie, of Mas- 
sachusetts, the following statement : 

“My milking herd for the week ending Sun- 
day, October 13th, consisted of 13 cows and 
heifers. 7 of the cowswere from 4 to 10 years 
old; 8 were 8 years old; 3 were 2 years old. 
Four of the cows and one of the heifers had 
calved in September; one of the cows is to 
calve December 14th, and two others are nearly 
dry. Total milk during 7 days, 1631 )bs.; average 
daily yield of milk per cow, 177/13 lbs. Total 
butter during 7 days, 894 lbs.; average weekly 
yield of butter per cow, about 63 lbs. About 
18t lbs. of milk have made 1 Ib. of butter. Cows 
at pasture, with no feed but grass, Milk set in 
shallow pans.” 

Except in the amount of milk needed to make 
a pound of butter (about 8} quarts) this is as 
good a return for this season as I have ever 
known. The cows are all pure Jerseys, of the 
best quality, and the grass on which they feed 
is that of one of the most fertile river bottoms 
in New England. It isonly by keeping the very 
best cows, and by keeping them in the very 
best manner, that anything approaching this 
result is possible. That is to say, itis a result 
that is only possible to thoroughly good farm- 
ing. But does not this very fact make it clear 
that we ought to have a good deal more thor- 
oughly good farming ? 

Would it be too much to say that the very 
general ‘‘2-cents-a-quart”’ farmingis not farming 
at all—only a sort of day-laborer occupation that 
brings a scanty subsistence as the reward of a 
very unintelligent exercise of the muscles, and 
a very much neglected investment of capital ? 

Mr. Mackie could very easily make a contract 
for his butter, for ten years to come, at 50 cents 
per pound—and for ten times as much as he 
can make. All last winter he sold at 75 cents 
per pound, and he sent it the whole Jength of 
Massachusetts for a market. At this price (50c.) 
his milk would bring him nearly 6 cents a quart, 
and his cows would surely yield him, in butter 
alone, not less than $120 each per annum—and 
that without fancy prices, only what really ex- 
cellent butter will bring at any time, if only the 
dealer can be sure in advance that it will be good. 

As is very well known, the average return of 
the butter-making cows of the country (even of 
those kept on regular butter-dairy farms) is less 
than $50 a head. Yet these cows, if well grown 
and well kept, cosi xs much to raise and as much 
to keep as Mr. \..ckie’s do, and there is as much 
labor and expense needed in the manufacture 
and sale of the butter. If fair wages were paid 
the farmer and his wife for the work done about 
the herd and in the dairy, and if the food were 
charged at half its value, it would be found that 
the $50 cow would not more than pay expenses. 
The $120 cow is of course a source of profit. 
Now, if a day-laborer and a dairy-maid are so 





fortunate as to own a home of their own, and to 
earn their wages in an employment where they 
are independent and their own masters, they 
are to be congratulated on their good luck, but 
they are not to be praised as very intelligent 
and enterprising farmers; they are only indus- 
trious and worthy people, who do their duty as 
they understand it, but without understanding 
it very well. 

It is sometimes asked, What would be the 
result if all the butter in the country were “ gilt- 
edged”—would it not then all be sold at a 
‘*2-cents-a-quart” price? Perhapsit would; we 
shall never know. We may preach until the 
millennium comes, and we shall never do away 
with bad butter, nor with bad farming. The 
great mass of men in our craft, as in all others, are © 
stupid and doltish. They only move in the wake 
of their more progressive brethren—perhaps 
scoffing as they follow—keeping relatively about 
so far behind all the time. There is no doubt 
that the butter of the world will be vastly im- 
proved as time rolls around, but there will al- 
ways be the same relative difference between the 
“ gilt-edged ” and the “ wheel-grease ” that there 
now is—a difference that will manifest itself in 
every branch of arml ~The mass of farmers 
will always be slow old fogies, sneering and 
jeering at “the likes of us” who write for agri- 
cultural papers, and holding back against all 
improvement as long as their dull ideas of their 
interest will allow; and the few will be ready 
and eager for all substantial improvement, and 
by their help the cause will get bravely om Of 
course, my dear reader, you are one of the 
few whom I praise; the many, whom I don’t, 
are only those who never read my , and 
whom I therefore run no risk of ‘ontenaing. I 
am glad to feel that in all my writing I am ad- 
dressing myself only to the best men of the 
farming community, for it is only they whom it 
is worth while to address.. A mining engineer 
once said to me, when we were discussing the 
ventilation of a coal mine, down which I pro- 
posed to forcea current of air, “Air is likea 
rope—you can pull it, but you can’t push it;” 
and he advised that the power be applied to 
drawing the air out of the mine, when all nature 
would be busy in supplying the abhorred vacu- 
um. The same principle applies in agricultural 
writing. We may push at the grand community 
of “2-cents-a-quart” men, and they will budge 
never an inch; but if we apply our whole 
force.to a good pull on the other end of the 
procession, and urge the leaders onward, the 
train will follow assurely as that human nature 
is ever bent on keeping within sight of its bell- 
wethers, 


I am preparing for a modification of my 
system of feeding, this winter, for the purpose 
of seeing the effect of bulkier feed in develop- 
ing the digestive apparatus of my young stock. 
As I have before mentioned, I find that my two- 
year-old heifers, which last winter, when hay 
was dear and grain was cheap, had as concen- 
trated food as I considered it safe to give them,~ 
are all rather gaunt, or deficient in “ belly.” I 
think that they have, a8 @ consequence, given 
less milk this season than they otherwise would 
have done, because they have had less stomach- 
capacity than if they had, during the past win- 
ter, had more bulky food. Imay be mistaken, 
and indeed my position is disputed by some in- 
telligent feeders, with whom I have discussed 
the matter; but I have an idea that if an animal, 
during its first two winters, is kept mainly on_ 
hay and other coarse fodder, so that it will be 
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to pply of nutriment, its digestive or- 
ns will attain a greater capacity than if it has 
kept on more concentrated food. I also 


- think that when an animal so fed is put on abun- 
. dant summer food it will eat more—to fill the 


enlarged stomach—and will therefore produce 
‘more milk. , The objection that has been raised 
to this theory is, that the stomach which has 
been accustomed to extract its nutriment from 
coarse food, will only get the same amount from 
that which is richer, 

and will eat no more 

of the richer food than 

is necessary to secure 

this amount. This I dis- 

believe, and I think it 

a fair field for experi- 

ment. The result. the 

trial will be valuable to “= 
all breeders. My stalls 
are ranged on both sides 
of a central feeding- 
passage. On one side I 
shall place all of the 
older cows, and shall feed 
them on cooked food, 
with an extra allowance - 
of bran and ground oats. 
On the other will go 
the heifer calves and 
yearlings, and they will 
get only the cooked 
mixture of hay, straw, 
and corn - fodder, to : 

which only enough bran has been added before 
cooking, to make it palatable. - 


On another point concerning the treatment 
of young stock I find my opinion to be at vari- 
ance with that generally received. It is the al- 
most universal custom to turn calves into a pad- 
dock or pasture, when two months old or so, 
and to bring them up inthis more “ natural” 
way. Ihave always followed this custom with 
a part of my calves, and have kept the others 
during the first four or five months—usually 
during the whole first season—in the stable, 
feeding them on green fodder, oats, and skimmed 
milk. In very rare cases the calves turned out 
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to grass have done as well as could be desired ; 
but in fully nine cases out of ten those which 
have been kept up have done vastly better, 
and I am now convinced that my best interest 
will be served by keeping all calves in the stable 
until they are at least five months old. With 
most of them this will carry us so far into the 


_ autumn, that the weather will prevent their being 


turned out at all. Ifit is objected that this is 
not the natural way to bring up calves, my 


_. answer is that we do not want natural but highly 





ducing inordinate quantities of milk and butter. 

I have this year given a trial to Lane’s Sugar 
Beet, which I should not report had I not pro- 
mised in a former communication that I would 
do so, because I have nothing favorable to say of 
it. The beets have not grown well, nor, if I am 
to judge only from this experiment, should I 
consider them worthy of another trial. I am, 


however, quite certain that the cause of the 
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A CHAIN-HARROW. 


failure of my crop lies entirely with the season 
(for such a heavy soil as mine), and not at all 
With the variety. In the first place, no beets of 
any kind have done well with us this year; and 
in the next, I have seen previously such superb 
crops of Lane’s root on other farms, that I con- 
sider it beyond all comparison a better variety 
than any other with which I am acquainted. 
The only result of my experiment, therefore, is 
that I am bound to try them again next year. 

Of one thing this season has fully convinced 
me. That is, that on heavy soil it is useless to 
try to grow roots by flat cultivation, if the season 
turns out to be wet. Ishall hereafter plant mine 
on the tops of ridges, after the plan almost uni- 
versally adopted in England, where roots are 
grown by the hundred acres ina body. Had I 
ridged my Lane’s beets this year, I have no doubt 
I should have had at least a fair crop. 

Mr. George Geddes, in an article written for 
the Tribune, refers to my remarks in the Sep- 
tember number of these papers, on the-effect of 
fallowing, and he brings to the support of the 
suggestion there advanced items of his own ex- 
perience and observation, leading in the same 
direction. His idea is that the true use of fal- 


| lowing is to pulverize native soils which have 


never yet been sufficiently reduced—and that in 
such cases the practice is most judicious. On the 
other hand, he thinks that after the soil has 
been fairly subdued and brought to a pulveru- 
lent condition, once plowing is enough, and 
that too frequent plowing will induce exhaustion. 
On these points his arguments are quite clear. 
He does not go the full length of my suggestion, 
nor, perhaps, ought he to do so, for it is, after 
all, only a suggestion, thrown out to lead toa 
fair investigation. Iam myself very far from 
accepting it as entirely true; but I do think 
that Dr. Voelcker’s examination of earth-closet 
manure indicates a very probable source of in- 
jury from the over-cultivation of the soil, espe- 





cially when it is not occupied by a crop. 
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The harrowing of wheat in the spring, the 
spreading of manure, the harrowing in of grass 
seed, and the handsome finishing to the surface 
of sowed ground, and equally the harrowing of 
young corn and potatoes, need a peculiar form 
of harrow. The Thomas Harrow for all these 
purposes on some soils is excellent; for some of 
them, on other soils, it has failed. On a late 
visit to the farm of Mr. William Crozier, near 
Northport, L. I., we saw 
and tested a harrow of 
peculiar shape, which for 
many reasons we prefer 
to any toothed harrow 
whatever. One great 
advantage it possesses 
is that it has no teeth ; 
repairing and replacing 
teeth, then, is saved 
in using this harrow, 
and it will last a life- 
time without perceptible 
wear. It also has the 
advantage of conform- 
ing itself to every sort 
of surface, and of har- 
rowing equally hollows 
and hills. 
very light, and one horse 
can draw it. The sur- 
face is left in a perfectly 
handsome condition, and 
no lumps or stones are 
torn up or sods left on the surface. It can ‘not 
possibly clog either with weeds, rubbish, or 
manure, but passes over them and leaves them 
spread evenly upon the surface. 

Finally, it is cheap, and can be made by any 
blacksmith, without any claim for royalty by 
a patentee or the permission of any other man. 
It consists of square links of half-inch square 
iron rod about four inches in diameter, con- 
nected in the manner shown in the engraving. 
Short chains connect it with a draw-bar to 
which the clevis of the whiffle-tree is attached. 
Two iron rods with a forked claw at each end 
are used to keep the links spread in width, and 
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PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR.—(See next page.) 


bobs of cast-iron or any other similar weights 
or drags are attached to the rear by short chains 
to keep it spread in length when in use. In 
the harrow we tested, the links were welded, 
but we do not think this to be necessary. The 
harrow would be much cheaper and equally 
effective if the links were simply bent into 
shape and the ends drawn together after being 
linked. But the joints in the links should not 
be at any of the angles, but on one of the sides, 
half-way between two of the angles, 
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Remedy for Hoven. 


In the American Agriculturist for June, 1872, 
page 218, we gave an engraving of a trochar 
andcannula, The trochar isasharp-pointed in- 
strument furnished with a handle, the cannula is 
atube which fits over the trochar. One of the 
uses of this combined instrument is to relieve 
cattle suffering from hoven, or stomach danger- 
ously swollen or distended with 
gas. In careless or inexperienced 
hands there is danger of penetrat- 
ing vital parts of the animal when 
the trochar is plunged into its side. 
We give an engraving in which a 
safe method of using the instru- 
ment is illustrated. The distension 
of the stomach appears mostly on 
the right side of the animal. Ifthe 
operator using the trochar stands 
on this side, there is great danger 
of piercing the kidney. Ifhe stands 
on the left side of the animal and 
reaches over and holds the trochar 
in the same position as if he were 
making a blow with a dagger, or 
places his thumb on the top of 
the handle, as shown in the. en- 
graving, and then thrusts the trochar into 
the place, as shown, it is impossible that it can 
penetrate elsewhere than into the paunch or 
rumen. In drawing out the trochar the tube or 
cannula is left in the wound and the gas escapes 
through it. It should remain there until. gas 
is no longer evolved by the fermenting mass of 
food, and when this occurs the cannula may be 
withdrawn and the small opening will close of 
itself and rapidly heal without any interference. 


A Design for a Gothic Cottage. 


—— 





In order to meet the wants of our readers, 
we from time to time give designs for dwellings. 








& Co., pubiishers of * Bicknell’sVillage Builder,” 
a work that is particularly valuable for the full- 
ness of its details, both.in drawings and specifi- 
cations. The design is suitable for a village or 
suburban residence, or for the house of a well- 
to-do farmer, and it may be executed in wood, 
brick, or stone, or even in concrete. The ex- 
terior, as shown in the perspective view, is 
ornamental, yet the ornamentation is dignified 





USE OF THE TROCHAR IN HOVEN. 


and exceedingly simple in its details. It has 
what every country house can have at a small 
additional expense—a conservatory. Probably 
there is no way in which so much enjoyment 


can be had for the same amount of money as in - 


adding a room for house plants. This, how- 
ever, can if desired be omitted from the present 
plan without detriment to the appearance of 
the building. The plans of the first and second 
floors, which for convenience are placed upon 
the opposite page, will explain the arrangement 
adopted for the interior. For the front and side 
elevations, as well as the specifications giving 
minute descriptions of the different portions, 


we must refer to the work above named, as they 








Facts in Turkey-Breeding. 
pnce tots 

There is nothing like facts to confirm a theory. 
If it were really believed that good selection and 
good feed would increase the average size of 
turkeys a third, it would not be difficult to get 
intelligent farmers to pay attention to these 
points. We find a very important item in a 
local journal from North Stonington, Ct., which 
confirms this view. This town 
is on the borders of Rhode Island, 
and represents the district where 
the Narragansett turkeys princi- 
pally are raised, known in the mar- 
ket as Rhode Island turkeys. The 
writer says: “ Probably more than 
fifty thousand pounds of poultry 
have been sent from this vicinity 
this week for the Thanksgiving 
market in Boston at 28 cents 
a pound. The quality sent this 
year is better than that of lust year, 
some lots of turkeys averaging 
nearly twelve pounds, and one 
monstrous old fellow bore down 
thirty-six and a quarter. The size 
of turkeys raised hereabouts has 
increased steadily for twenty-five 
or thirty years, owing to attention to propaga- 
tion. The time was when the average at 
Thanksgiving did not exceed cight pounds, and 
brought only as many cents a pound; whereas 
the weight has been increased fifty per cent, and. 
the price two hundred. per cent.” From S8ton- 
ington, the town immediately south, a still 
larger quantity was sent, and the quality was a 
grade heavier. Said an old farmer who bought 
a large Bronze gobbler of premium stock last 
season, “I must have some more of’ that stock, 
for I have the heaviest turkeys in the neighbor- 
hood.” Good feed, especially during the first 
fall and winter, is almost as important as good 
stock. A farmer feeds a bushel of corn to a 
hundred turkeys in No- 





Indeed, a few years ago, 
Mr. Judd, the senior pub- 
lisher, built several houses 
mainly for the purpose of 
showing how many con- 
veniences could be intro- 
duced into a house for a | 
moderatesum. The plans | 
of these houses were pub- |= 
lished in the Agriculturist ; 
for 1870, in the numbers 
from April to August ex- 
clusive, and may _ be 
profitably consulted by 
any one about to build, 
whether they adopt either 
of his plans or not. So 
many of what are called 
“modern improvements,” 
that are rarely seen save 
in the houses of the 
wealthy, are introduced 
into these plans, that one 
can hardly fail to get useful 
suggestions from them, 
Indeed, all labor-saving 
and step-saving conve- 
niences are of even more 
importance to those in moderate circumstances 
than to the wealihy who can afford extra ser- 
vants. We have had the promise from some of 
our subscribers of plans of the houses in which 
they live. We here give a perspective view 
and plans of a Gothic cottage, designed by 
Brown & Grable, architects, St. Louis,Mo. We 
are indebted for these to Messrs, A. J. Bicknell 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF A GOTHIC COTTAGE. 


are altogether too voluminous to introduce here. 
The front of the house is 43 feet, and the depth 
50 feet. The estimated cost is $3,500 to $5,500, 
according to locality and style of finish. Of 
course the expense can be greatly increased by 
the addition of what builders call “ extras.” 
And care should be taken that everything likely 
to be needed be included in the’ contract, 








vember in a day, at. the 
cost of a dollar, and it 
looks a little extravagant. 
But it is less. than -the 
third of a quart, and the 
cost of a cent a day for 
each bird: "We onée tried 
the experiment of feeding 
-| some second-litter turkeys 
through the winter, and 
found the hens gained 
about two pounds a month 
and the gobblers. three. 
The feed was principally 
boiled potatoes, and meal 
and corn. At this rate, 
the gain in flesh, at twenty- 

five cents a pound, would 
(| be worth about seventy- 
=| five cents a month for each 
‘| gobbler, and fifty cents for 
each hen. If thirty cents’ 
worth of feed will make 
Rm) this gain, it can not be 
| very bad business to feed 
turkeys liberally through 
the winter. “By all means 
have Jarge, well-fed stock to breed from in the 
spring, and the time to make them is now. 
rt QD ee 

Vatue or CHarr.—Chaff is worth for feed 
twice as much as straw. Oat-chaff stands first, 
Wheat next, and cows will very readily eat and 
thrive on it when wetted and sprinkled with 
meal, The chaff should be husbanded with care, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 109. 
—_eo— 

During the year I have complained more 
than once of “hard times for farmers.” I do 
not like to grumble. It is far more pleasant to 
look at the bright side. It is also more profit- 
able. What a farmer needs is “pluck.” There 
is much to discourage, even at the best, but in 
times like these it is specially necessary to 
guard against despondency. If a firmer has 
good health, if he has a good appetite and good 
digestion, and can sleep well, he is not much of 
a man if he can not keep up his spirits and go 
to work. There is one feature of the present 
depression that should not be overlooked. 
Labor never was in greater demand or com- 
manded better pay. It would seem that if a 
man can work he can certainly make a living. 
It is only the men who hire labor or who work 
for themselves that have any reason to com- 
plain. Those who work for others can not 
complain of hard times. Taking this view of 
the subject, it can not be doubted that the 
country, as a whole, is ina prosperous condition. 

There are thousands of farm laborers who 
have saved money enough to buy farms for 
themselves at the West or to rent farms on 
shares. As long as Jand is so abundant and 
cheap we can not expect to get good farm labor- 
ers at low wages. They prefer to farm their 
own land, even if they do not make half as 
much money as they would if they worked for 
others. This is one reason why farm produce 
sells for less in many cases at the present time 
than it costs to produce it. As the Deacon 
says, “farmers have been working very cheap.” 
We have been working for the railroad and 
elevator men, and wherever they have had a 
chance they have shown us no mercy. I never 
talk politics, but I think the time is come for 
farmers to look after their own interests a little, 
and see if something can not be done to prevent 
railroads from charging us more for carrying 
our products 50 miles than they charge, where 
there is competition, for carrying them 500 miles. 





It is well to talk over the operations and re- 
sults of the past year, and lay plans for the 
future. Every year ought to teach us somc- 
thing. It has taught me, what I knew before, 
that after a farmer has done everything that is 
necessary to secure a good crop he may reap 
only a poor one. The “scientists” may laugh 
at our simple trust in Providence, and talk 
about inexorable “law,” but a farmer of any 
experience knows and feels that his crops are 
affected by rain and drouth, by frost and heat, 
by insects and mildew, by storms of wind and 
storms of hail, and by many other things over 
which he has no contro]. 

When I sowed my wheat in the fall of 1871, 
I thought I had made my wheat-field rich 
enough, and clean enough, and mellow enough, 
and dry enough to produce 40 bushels per acre. 
But I got only 22 bushels per acre, and some of 
that was of very inferior quality. This result 
was due to dry weather in the fall, severe frost 
and no snow in the winter, and cold winds and 
no rain in April and May. The wheat plants 
were not “winter-killed,” but many of them 

were so parched and chilled that they had not 
vitality enough to mature their seed. 

I had three or four acres of new “ beech and 
maple Jand” that was sown to wheat for the 
first time since it was cleared, and on this new 
land the crop was even worse than on my old 
Jand that has been cropped for forty years or 
more. And this land was certainly as well 





prepared as it was in the good old times when 
the country was new, and when the big crops 
were raised that we read about. I have an idea 
that the poor crops were not reported. It is 
certain that this land had not been “ exhausted.” 
It was just as rich, just as well drained, and 
quite as well put in as it would have been if 
last year had been 1822 instead of 1872. AndI 
do not believe the “‘seasons” have changed. 
There were good and bad seasons then, and 
there are good and bad seasons now. Last 
season happened to be a bad one. Let us hope 
that the next will be better. 

There is nothing in all this to discourage us. 
It is the normal condition of agriculture. I 
would like to have had 40 bushels of wheat 
per acre instead of 22 bushels. But I have just 
as much faith in good farming as I ever had. 
My crop was more than double what the Deacon 
got on adjoining land, and of far better quality. 
The straw was also better, and the land is far 
cleaner, and the clover promises to be all that 
one could desire. It is so good, that the Deacon 
has made up his mind, he says, to do as I did 
last spring, and give his wheat a good harrow- 
ing before sowing the clover seed. 





I do not recollect whether I have or have not 
mentioned the fact that the clover and timothy 
seed that we sowed with the mustard and rape 
was a failure. Such was at any rate the case, 
and we plowed up the land last spring, and 
sowed it to oats, and seeded it down with 
timothy and clover. There was a capital crop 
of oats, but at the time of harvest there was 
very little clover and timothy to be seen. But 
after the fall rains, the clover, and especially 
the timothy, put in an appearance, and when 
winter set in there was a fair prospect for a crop 
of grass next season. f 

The oats where we had mangel-wurzel turned 
out grandly. If it had been a wet season they 
would have lodged, and been worthless. So, if 
I had got my 40 bushels of wheat per acre, I 
should probably have had a crop of oats not 
worth the labor of harvesting. As it was, there 
was not a tenth: of an acre in the field that 
could not be cut with a Johnston Reaper, and 
we have a stock of oat-straw, of good quality, 
that will greatly lessen the expense of wintering 
my sheep and horses. And there is a good catch 
of clover and timothy. 


———— 


This year (1872) my mangel-wurzel were an 
eyener and on the whole a heavier crop than 
last year, although the season was so dry that 
they apparently got very little benefit from the 
manure put in the ridges. I say apparently, 
because the manure seemed this fall to have 
lain at the bottom of the ridges undecomposed 
and unappropriated; but, in point of fact, I 
have no doubt that the mangels would not haye 
been half as good if the land had not been 
manured. I think there was over 1,000 bushels 
of mangels per acre. On part of the land we 
put no manure in the ridges, but sowed 800 lbs. 
per acre of the Manhattan Fertilizer Co.’s super- 
phosphate broadcast, and ridged itin. I think 
the mangels were nearly if not quite as good as 
where manure was used. I ought to say, how- 
ever, that all the land had been top-dressed 
with manure a year or two previous. 

I also sowed Swede turnips or ruta-bagas on 
ridges, some with manure and some with super- 
phosphate, and could see very little difference. 
The land is near the barn-yard, and is in high 
condition. We had a tremendous growth of 
tops, and perhaps ten per cent of large, hand- 





some bulbs; but, owing I think to bad seed, 
nearly half the crop had large thick necks, and 
some of them as long as a cabbage-stalk! The 
crop, too, was injured more or less by plant- 
lice, that in many cases covered the leaves, 

In our dry climate, so far as my experience 
goes, mangels are the best root for us to raise 
for late winter or spring feeding. They will 
stand the drouth better than the Swede turnips, 
are seldom if ever affected by insects or mildew, 
produce more per acre, are more nutritious, can 
be kept longer, and do not impart any unplea- 
sant flavor to milk or butter. Pigs, too, are re- 
markably fond of them. Cooked with corn- 
meal, they will fatten pigs rapidly. But this is 
not what I specially prize them for. I feed 
more or less of them to my breeding sows 
through the winter and spring, or until they are 
turned out to clover. 

I raised about three acres of Strap-leaved tur- 
nips. They were a great crop. The land had 
been pastured for four years, Two years ago I 
top-dressed it very heavily in the winter with 
manure—so heavily that the Deacon said I had 
killed the grass. But, so far from that being 
the case, I have rarely, if ever, seen a pasture 
that carried so much stock. The soil is some- 
what sandy, and not at all naturally good pas- 
ture land. It lies high and dry, and yet after it 
was top-dressed the grass kept green during the 
severest drouth almost ever known in this sec- 
tion. I think one acre of it supported as many 
sheep as any other three acres on the farm not 
similarly treated. But the sandy knolls were so 
full of stones that they could not be properly 
plowed and worked, and they got full of thistles, 
and these spread so rapidly that I determined to 
break up the piece, get out the stones, and kill 
the thistles. So, Jate in the fall of 1871, we 
plowed the land, getting out such stones as did 
not require too much labor. In the spring, the 
thistles came up by the thousand, and we plowed 
the Jand again, although the sod, owing to the 
dry weather, was scarcely rotted at all. We 
harrowed it, and as soon as we were through 
the spring work, plowed it again, and got out a 
great quantity of stones. We could then use 
the cultivator to advantage, and this, with the 
harrows, reduced the soil to a tolerably fine 
tilth. About the last of July or first of August 
we plowed it again, and then sowed 200 Ibs. of 
superphosphate per acre broadcast, and drilled 
in on the flat three pounds of Strap-leaved turnip 
seed per acre, [raise my own seed, and so can 
afford to seed liberally! The drills were two 
feet apart, and we thinned the plants out in the 
rows to ten inches apart. They were hoed 
twice, and cultivated three or four times. I 
think I never saw a handsomer or cleaner field 
of turnips. I think there was at least 700 bush- 
els per acre—and this is certainly a good crop 
for such late sowing. 

“But will it pay to bestow so much labor?” 
This is an ugly question! There are not many 
crops that afford very exorbitant profits at the 
present rate of wages. But in this case I think 
I can safely say that ¢f I had sold the turnips 
they would have paid far better than any other 
crop raised on the farm. Whenever I had a 
load to bring home from the city, I sent down 
35 or 40 bushels of turnips, and they sold readily 
at 30c. to 35c. a bushel. Asacrop to feed out 
on the farm, I am not sure that a good crop of 
corn would not pay better. It depends on the 
stock we keep, and the conveniences we have 
for storing and feeding out. I have never been 
an enthusiastic advocate of root crops in the 
present condition of our agriculture; but it 
seems evident that with the introduction of bet- 
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ter breeds of animals we shall grow more and 
more succulent food for winter feeding. 


My potatoes were a poor crop. The Early 
Rose were better than the Peachblows, planted 
side by side. This I attribuied to the long- 
continued drouth. The Rose was ripe just 
at the time that the Peachblow would have 
made the greatest growth in a favorable season. 
Mr. Edward L. Coy sent mea peck of “ Thor- 
burn’s Late Rose Potatoes,” which it was said 
“would yield two or three times as much as 
Early Rose, planted in the field-with ordinary 
culture.” I was through planting when they 
came, and had just commenced ridging for 
mangels, aud had got manure spread in the 
ridge. I planted the potatoes on top of the 
manure, and then covered them with the plow. 
The Late Rose only planted part of the row, 
and we finished the row with Early Rose. I did 
not measure, but should judge that the Late 
Rose yielded one quarter to one third more than 
the Early Rose; but both of them yielded more 
than double the crop of either the Early Rose 
or Peachblows planted in the same field without 
manure. In fact, the men in digging said this one 
manured row yielded as much as three of the 
unmanured rows. The potatoes, too, grown on 
the manure were just as sound and healthy as 
those unmanured. Some of the Late Rose 
potatoes were nearly as large as the big, coarse 
California potatoes which we used to grow ten 
years ago for stock. But we baked a few of 
these large Late Rose, and found them of excel- 
lent quality. What we want is to pay not less 
attention to new varieties, but more attention 
to enriching the land. 





My corn crop was the best I have had for 
many years, and yet it was in the same field 
and on the same kind of soil as the potatoes 
which turned out so poorly. Corn will stand 
drouth better than potatoes. The good yield of 
potatoes on the one manured row proves that 
mauure is to some extent a substitute for rain. 

I must be allowed to congratulate myself on 
one point. The mangels, corn, and potatoes 
were all in one field, and, with the exception of 
a patch of thistles adjoining an old fence and 
stone-heap, there was not at harvest a bushel 
of weeds in the whole field of twenty-two 
acres. And yet I never spent so little labor in 
hoecing. It is due in a good degree to the thor- 
ough cultivation bestowed on the land while in 
corn five years ago. I would like to give a his- 
tory of this field before and since it came into 
my possession, but must defer it for the present. 
I ought to state, however, that I used Thomas’s 
harrow freely, both on the corn and potatoes 
after they were planted, and then kept the cul- 
tivator going frequently between the rows. I 
ran the cultivator through the corn as late as the 
last of July or first of August. 

The other labors of the year consisted in 
deepening and tiling the big ditch I have so 
often spoken of. We also summer-fallowed 20 
acres for wheat, plowing it three times, and get- 
ting out great quantities of stones, and making 
it so smooth that a boy can drive a mowing- 
machine all over it. I am tired of having to 
“stake” my clover meadows every year, and 
then setting a man to mow round the stones 
after the machine. I use two mowers, and 
want the boys to run them. I believe in the 
boys. They are less prejudiced, and not so 
easily discouraged as their slow-going daddies. 
But I do not want a boy on a machine where 





there are stones. It is too dangerous a place. 
I was myself once pitched clean off a reaper by 
running against a fixed stone. 


We fall-plowed fourteen acres of clover sod 
for barley, and I hoped to have plowed, or at 
any rate to have cultivated, with a big four- 
horse cultivator, my corn-stubble and potato 
ground, where we intend to sow barley in the 
spring. But the horse-disease rendered it im- 
possible. Every horse I had was attacked, but 
not very severely. 

In fact, I think this epidemic was a great 
benefit to my horses. They got a week’s abso- 
lute rest, all the bran-mashes they would eat, 
and the best of care and grooming. I have 
always wanted this done, but have found it 
almost impossible to get it faithfully performed. 
But as soon as the epidemic broke out in the 
city, and two or three of my horses showed 
symptoms of the disease, all my men seemed 
anxious to “do something,” and I set them to 
work. The stable was swept in every nook 
and corner, cobwebs brushed down, mangers 
and racks cleaned out, and every particle of 
food removed the moment the horses were 
through eating. Bran-mashes were freely given, 
and as medicine of some kind had to be given, 
we put a little pulverized saltpeter and sulphur 
in the cut-feed. We then got a pail of warm 
soft water, and put three or four table-spoon- 
fuls of liquid ammonia into it. With this, and 
plenty of soft-soap and a little carbolic soap, we 
washed the horses all over, setting two men to 
each horse, and as soon as he was washed and 
partly dried by rubbing, we threw a blanket 
over him, and then rubbed his legs, belly, head, 
ears, neck, etc., with wisps of dry straw. The 
next morning the horses were treated to such a 
lively brushing, one man on each side, as they 
have never before had since they have been on 
this farm. It would be a lucky thing for my 
horses if they were threatened with this disease 
about once a month. 

This reswmé of the labors of the year is very 
incomplete. A farmer's life is anything but a 
monotonous one. His labors vary day by day 
and season after season. He has more things to 
attend to than most city men. As one of the 
old Roman writers said, ‘‘a farmer should be a 
seller rather than a buyer.” He raises a good 
share of everything that he needs, and it will 
make a great difference in his expenses and in 
the comfort of his family whether he is or is not 
“a good provider.” 

There are two old farmers in this neighbor- 
hood who are noted for having good gardens— 
noted, in fact, for having everything that makes 
home comfortable. I do not know that they 
are aware of the;fact, but it is nevertheless true, 
that I try to have as good a garden and orchard 
as they haye. A little friendly rivalry is a good 
thing. I am trying hard to beat them in raising 
Northern Spy apples. I have an orchard of 
over 200 Northern Spy apple-trees, set out, I 
believe, 14 years ago. This variety, as J. J. 
Thomas once remarked, “is a long time coming 
into bearing, but worth waiting for.” The trees 
have made a great growth, and I am trying to 
keep them healthy, and induce them to bear 
moderately every year.e This past season was 
not the “ bearing year,” and yet I had nearly as 
much fruit as the year before, and of excellent 
quality. My plan is to thin out the fruit when 
there is more than the tree can mature perfectly. 
I keep the land in grass, and -have top-dressed 











it liberally for three or four years past. Aud the 
grass is kept closely depastured by sheep. 
Their droppings return to the land more than 
the grass removes, owing to the fact that the 
sheep spring and fall get extra food in the shape 
of hay, bran, roots, and sometimes a little grain. 
The growth of the trees and the dark foliage 
show that they are not suffering for plant-food 


‘or moisture. The sheep pick up all the stung 


apples that fall, and in this way Iam in hopes 
of checking the spread of the codling-moth. 
The fruit is quite liable to be spotted with fun- 
gus, but I trust that by continuing to wash the 
trunks and large limbs with lye and carbolic 
soap we shall be able to avoid this trouble. 
The ‘indications are quite encouraging. The 
bark, wherever the lye and carbolic soap touch 
it, is entirely free from moss, and looks bright 
and healthy. Mr. Hooker says ordinary soft- 
soap would have the same effect. I presume it 
would if used frecly and frequently, but the lye 
and carbolic soap are much more powerful, 
and are not expensive. This winter I mean to 
go over every tree again, and apply the lye up 
higher along the branches. It is not as much 
work as might be supposed. It requires a 
little energy to commence—that is all. 


er 2 
The Use of Windmills. 


Pig tis 

A “Subscriber” writes from Illinois that he 
is in trouble, and his trouble has become chronic. 
For some years past, during a considerable por- 
tion of the year he has had no water in his well. 
His neighbors’ wells have also failed, so that 
water has become a scarce article. He owns 
a grist-mill which is run by steam, at least is 
when water can be procured. But now and 
for some time back, and for several seasons at 
this period, his mill has been idle and his busi- 
ness suspended. He asks, “Is there no way of 
using the winds which are always sweeping 
over these prairies”? For the relief of our 
“Subscriber” and many others, we reply, there 


is a way out of this difficulty which it is most. 


strange has not been widely adopted in the 
Western States. Windmills—not the sham, gin- 
gerbread, toy things commonly exhibited at 
agricultural fairs, which are fit only to pump 
water for a cistern, but solid, substantial struc- 
tures, which will turn two pair of stones, with 
all the elevators and bolts of a country grist- 
mill. We append to this article an engraving 
of a windmill such as has been in existence on 
Long Island and Rhode Island for centuries, 
and which is a common feature in the land- 
scape in Europe and throughout England. We 
judge that one half of the mills in those countries 
are run by the wind, and there are just such 
mills as the one pictured on next page, which 
are two or more centuries old, and one we have 
visited claims to have withstood the breezes of 
five hundred years, and to have during that 
long period ground the meal for more than a 
dozen generations. Now, why such mills could 
not be built and run in the West we fail to per- 
ceive. They are of the simplest character, of 
the most substantial structure, and the power is 
the very cheapest that could be procured. Its 
only weak point is that it can not run on some 
few occasions. But on the other hand, the case 
of our “ Subscriber ” shows that the generally in- 
fallible steam-engine sometimes stops. There 
are seasons of low water and freshets when 
water-wheels are useless. But very seldom is 
there a total absence of wind. for twenty-four 
hours at a time. Taking all these considera- 
tions into view, it is quite certain that the old- 
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fashioned windmill is to have its day prolonged, 
and especially in the West, to become a useful 
means of economizing the vast power created 
by the currerfts of the atmosphere. 

The building is of a conical shape, tall and 
narrow; tall, that it may better catch the 
breezes ; and round, that the cap may be made 
to rotate and carry with it the arms, which may 
thus be adjusted to face the wind at all times. 
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Fig. 1.—GEARING OF WINDMILL, 


The power is gained by the spread of sail on 
the arms, and they should be 24 feet long, and 
carry a sail 16 or 18 feet long, by 6 feet wide at 
the end, gradually tapering to 3 feet at the other 
extremity. The building may be of stone, brick, 
or timber. Internally it is fitted up as any 
other grist-mill, The cap (of timber) rotates on 
wheels or rollers, and is turned so that the sails 
may face the wind as it may change, by a 
toothed wheel working in a toothed rack, simi- 
Jar to that by which the feed of a sawmill car- 
riage is worked. The shaft which carries the 
four arms passes through the cap and forms the 
radius of a circle which has its center on the 
upright shaft passing downward to work the 
machinery below. A bevel wheel on the arm 
shaft communicates the motion to another 
bevel wheel on the upright shaft, and a gudgeon 
on the end of the arm shaft is clasped by a ro- 
tating box, on the end of the upright shaft. A 
platform ought to run around the top of the build- 
ing on the outside just beneath the cap, by 
which access is gained to the sails when it is 





Fig. 2.—oLD-STYLE WINDMILL. 

_ desired to furl or spread them. The sails are 
' Spread by means of ropes and pulleys in the 
Simplest manner, and are furled in a moment 
when needed. They should be made of light 

- duck or common sail-cloth. If our subscriber 

“desires more information, we will be happy 
to furnish it by letter on application. 
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Cooking Food for Stock. 


oe 

Farmers on high-priced lands need to make 
the most of their produce. Labor is higher 
year by year, and to meet all the increasing 
burdens which fall upon him the farmer is 
forced to practice greater economy. If there is 
a way to make a ton of hay, or straw, or corn 
fodder feed two head of stock in place of one, 
he must know of it, that he may adopt it as 
soon as may be. If corn is ten cents a bushel, 
and by any process he can so use it that one 
bushel is made of as great value as two, its price 
becomes twenty cents by so using it. It is quite 
safe to say that by shelling and cooking corn 
for hogs it often becomes nearly double the 
value, in making pork, of corn fed on the cob 
direct from the crib. A greater saving still is 
made by grinding the corn whenever it is prac- 
ticable. The greatest saving, however, is un- 
doubtedly made by the cooking, and this is 
almost always practicable. Again, in feeding 
potatoes, there is a large saving made by cook- 
ing them, not oniy by means of the more diges- 
tible condition of the cooked food, but by get- 
ting rid of the large percentage of cold water 
contained in them, which when they are fed in 








Fig. 3.—waGON FOR FEED. 


winter abstracts much heat from the animals, 
which must be restored again by increased con- 
sumption of food. It is not the amount of food 
we give to an animal which produces growth, 
but the amount which is digested and turned 
into flesh and fat; and by cooking grain and 
fodder we find they are rendered more digestible 
than when fed raw. The starch contained 
in grains is rendered more soluble in the 
stomach, and the cellulose of hay, corn- 
stalks, or straw undergoes a chemical 
change which renders it more convertible 
into nutriment. This matter has been so 
often discussed and favorably considered 
in the American Agriculturist, that it is 
our intention just now to speak of the 
methods of cooking feed, rather than of 
the utility of doing it. We take that as 
confessed, and in reply to many inquiries 
“how to do it,” give the following direc- 
tions: The first need is a steamer or 
boiler. For general purposes, and where 
the stock to be fed do not number over 
50 head, the Prindle steamer is the best 
appliance we know of. The writer has 
used one of them in cooking feed for 24 
head, and found that it was not used to 
half its capacity. It has the additional 
merits of being useful as a simple cal- 
dron or boiler for other purposes, and 
of being cheap. Other steamers are 
made by Western manufacturers which 
seem to do the work required of them in 
a satisfactory manner, TLe main thing is 
safety; that the steamer should be capable of 
sustaining the requisite pressure, and should be 
economical in use. If these points are secured, 
it is immaterial what particular steamer is made 
use of. The steamer should, for safety, be kept 
in a building separate from the barn, and, if 
possible, built of such materials that it would 





not take fire, or at least, if it should do so, that 
it would not endanger the barn or other build- 
ings. An open shed that could be thrown down 
readily is preferable to a wooden closed puild- 
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Fig. 1.—cCHEST FOR STEAMING FEED. 


ing; a brick building with slate roof is prefer- 
able to any other, and a spark-arrester or wire- 
gauze. cap should always be placed over the 
furnace-pipe. From the steamer an iron pipe 
conveys the steam to the feed-room in the barn. 
This pipe, if it is carried more than 100 feet, 
should be buried a few inches beneath the 
ground in a wooden trough, and packed’around 
with dry ashes, or wrapped in old woolen rags, 
or some non-conducting material which will 
prevent loss of heat. The pipe enters the 
steam-chest, shown at fig. 1, and passes once 
around it, on the inside, at about a foot from the 
bottom. The pipe inside of the chest is pierced 
with numerous small holes for the escape of the 
steam, and by this means it is completely dif- 
fused throughout the mass of feed in the chest. 
A valve in the pipe just outside of the chest 
shuts off the steam or lets it on when required. 
The steam-chest is made of plank, joined by 
tongue-and-groove joints as closely as possible, 
and is strengthened by bands of hoop-iron 
passed around it. It is elevated about a foot 
from the floor for convenience, and is provided 
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Fig. 2.—POSITION OF CUTTER AND STEAM-CHEST. 


with a bench in front from which the feed is re- 
moved. It has a door at the bottom for the 
removal of the prepared feed, and one at the 
top whereby the cut fodder is introduced. 
These doors are fitted closely, and are kept in 
place when closed by a wooden bar fitting in 
staples, as shown in the figure. The cutting- 
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box should be kept in an apartment of the barn 
immediately over -the steam-chest, which ar- 
rangement materially lessens the labor con- 
nected with cutting the feed and filling the box. 
Fig. 2 shows the proper relative situation of 
feed-cutter and steam-chest. A very convenient 
wagon is shown in fig. 8 for conveying feed to 
the stock, and when filled is run along the 








Fig. 4.-STEAMER FOR HOG-FEED. 


feeding-alley, and the feed passed into the 
troughs with the four-pronged fork also shown 
in the figure. The capacity of the steam-chest 
will depend on the number of stock to be fed. 
About three bushels per head per day will be 
required; but it is best to have the chest larger 
than needed at first, for the reason that stock is 
always increasing, more especially when this 
system of feeding is resorted to. The chest 
should hold enough for two days’ consumption ; 
then, for 20 head, a box to hold 120 bushels 
will be needed. A bushel is equal to one and a 
quarter cubic feet; therefore, a chest 3 feet by 4, 
and 8 feet high, will be ample for 20 head of 
stock. It has been found to pay very well to 
cook feed for 10 head, but not for less than that. 
The fodder when cut should be mixed evenly 
with the meal or bran to be fed with it, and 
thoroughly dampened before the steam is turned 
on. Unless it is dampened it will not cook 
readily by steam. If roots are used, they should 
be pulped and mixed with the cut fodder. For 
steaming meal, grain, or roots for hogs, a barrel 
mounted on trunnions, one of which is hollow, 
is the best arrangement. Such a one is shown 
in fig. 4. The barrel is hung in a frame built 
over a table, the steam-pipe is passed through 
the hollow trunnion, and packed with india- 
rubber packing. A square opening is cut in the 
barrel to put in and take out the feed, which if 
it be meal or grain is always to be mixed with 
water when it is put in. During the cooking, 
it absorbs a great deal more moisture than can 
be supplied by the steam, and this must be pro- 
vided for. A solid body of moist meal or grain 
will not cook thoroughly without being stirred 
up, and this process is accomplished by revolv- 
ing the barrel occasionally during the steaming. 
Experience comes rapidly with practice, and it 
is surprising how soon the dullest laborer learns 
to understand everything that is requisite, and 
even to make improvements. 

It is necessary to avoid giving the feed to 
stock in too warm condition; a temperature of 
about 80 degrees should not be exceeded, and 
somewhat less would be preferable. We have 
not found it advisable to feed cooked feed to 
horses nor to sheep, although some successful 
feeders have done so, and approve of it. Our 
experience is that the practice is best adapted 
to the production of milk and flesh, but that 
animals from whom hard work is expected are 
rendered less able to perform it, and are ‘sooner 
exhausted than when fed on dry feed. But we 








have found thit horses troubled with the heaves 
are much improved by cooked food, and in many 
cases entirely cured. 





Combined Fire-Engine and Hose-Carriage. 
ee 

The risk of fires in country towns and villages 
and amongst scattered farm buildings is vastly 
increased in winter time, and the destruction 
occasioned is also greater from the absence of 
effectual means of preventing their spread. It 
is very seldom that a fire in the country is ex- 
tinguished until it burns out,-for the reason that 
there is no cheap and handy fire-engine ayail- 
able. We give below an engraving of a com- 
bined fire-engine and hose-carriage, which in our 
view meets exactly the wants of country resi- 
dents. In the country, a costly establishment is 
out of the question, and a light and portable 
engine which can be operated by a few men is 
what is needed. This is precisely what this 
engine claims to be, and what we are assured it 
is. With a weight only of 1,500 pounds, easily 
operated by 14 men, it does the same amount of 
work as 60 men with an ordinary second-class 
engine. Its cost is about two thirds of that of 
the latter engine. The American Submerged 
Pump, the basis of this engine, has saved during 
the past year $300,000 worth of property that 


would otherwise have been destroyed. We hear 
that it has recently taken the gold medal at the 
Moscow (Russia) exhibition over all other com- 
petitors. We believe it to be the cheapest and 
the best of its kind, and in view of its necessity 
under the circumstances we have mentioned, 
thus present it prominently to our readers. 
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Water-Wheels. 
Lege 

The power of falling water is under favorable 
circumstances the cheapest possible power. It 
is constant, regular, inexpensive, and. needs no 
costly attention. It might be utilized on many 
farms for churning, thrashing, cutting feed, 
pumping water, sawing wood, or grinding. The 
means whereby the power is utilized are so sim- 
ple that no skilled labor is necessary to. provide 
them, unless great economy of power is de- 
sired. But generally the power is so ample for 
the needs that there is abundance to spare and 
the roughest kind of wheels and gearing alone 
will be sufficient. The first thing needed isa 
dam. The construction of dams was explained 
in the Agriculturist of October, 1872. The next 
thing is a spout to conduct the water on to the 





‘wheel, suitable 





FIRE-ENGINE AND HOSE-CARRIAGE COMBINED. 





wheel, if the fall is sufficient for an overshot 
wheel (or one which receives the water from 
above, as shown in fig. 1); if the fall is too low 
for such a wheel, and not over four to eight 
feet, a breast-wheel, or an undershot when the 
fall is still less, may be used. Such a wheel is 
shown in fig. 2. 

Our present purpose is, in reply to requests 
from several’ _ 
correspond- i 
ents, to de- 
scribe the con- 
struction of 
these wheels. 
The one 
shown in fig. 1 
is the overshot 
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for falls of % \ Lal 
eight feet and ” 
over. It is 
shown in sec- 
tion, that is, 
cut through on 
the inside. To 
construct it, it is necessary to take pine boards 
(any other will do, but white pine is lightest and 
best), cut into pieces which put together will make 
the rim of the wheel. The rim should be twelve to 
eighteen inches wide, and made of two or three 
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Fig. L—OVERSHOT WHEEL, 
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thicknesses of inch boards, nailed together with 
wrought nails clinched. They should be put 
together so that all jointsare broken. The arms 
are mortised into the shaft or axle of the wheel, 
and the rims are bolted on to them. The shaft 
should be longer or shorter, according to the 





Fig, 2,—BREAST-WHEEL, 


supply of water and the power of the wheel. - 


On the inner sides of the rims there are slots or 
grooves to be cut or shaped as nearly like the 
curved lines shown in fig. 1 as possible. These 
are to hold the sides of the buckets. The buck- 
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ets are made of half-inch clear pine or spruce, 
and are cut exactly to fit into the grooves. 
When they are all put in their places, four (or 
more, if the wheel is large) rods of j-inch round 
iron are passed through, and nuts with washers 
underneath them are screwed on, to draw the 
rims tightly together. Then a half-inch skin is 
nailed on the inside, which makes the soles of 
the buckets ; wing-gudgeons are let into the ends 
of the shaft, iron rings are driven over the gud- 
geons to prevent the shaft from splitting, and 
the wheel is ready to set up. It must be raised 
free from contact with the tail-water, or much 
loss of power will be occasioned. If this wheel 
is neatly made, of light materials, the buckets 
made so as to discharge the water freely at the 
right moment, and no power is lost by improper 
management, it is one of the most economical 
wheels that can be used; utilizing 75 per cent 
or more of the actual weight of the water. 
Where water is more plentiful and the fall less, 
the undershot wheel shown in fig. 2 should be 
used. Its construction isso simple, and is shown 
so clearly in the engraving, that no further de- 
scription is needed. The materials should be 
similar to those in the previously-described 
wheel. The gearing necessary for communi- 
cating power from these wheels may be of iron 
or wood. Teeth of second-growth hickory wood 
will answer for light work, as pumping or churn- 





Fig. 3.—GEARING FOR WATER-WHEEL. 


ing, but for heavier work iron gearing would 
be needed. The wooden teeth may be mortised 
into the rim, and work into a pinion fixed into 
a shaft on which a wooden pulley is built. A 
belt from this pulley will convey a greatly ac- 
celerated motion to any other machinery at- 
tached to it; or the crank of a pump or ehurn 
may be connected directly with the pinion, 
which would give sufficiently rapid motion for 
such work. 

The power of a stream may be calculated as 
follows : Mark a spot on the bank of the stream ; 
throw a straw on the water and measure the 
distance it is carried down in one minute. 
This may be 200 feet, or lessor more. Meas- 
ure the depth and width of the stream in feet. 
If it should be six feet wide and six inches deep, 
that will make three square feet. Multiply 200 
by the 3 gives 600 cubic feet per minute; multi- 
plied by 624, the weight of acubic foot of water, 
makes 37,500; multiply this by the fall in feet, 
say 8, gives the foot-pounds of the fall, 800,000; 
which divided by 33,000 (the foot-pounds of one 
horse-power) gives about 9 horse-power. About 
three fourths of this may be utilized by a good 
overshot wheel if it be properly - arranged. 


A Splice for Timber. 

The engraving represents a splice that is very 
useful for many purposes, For timber of a 
heavy character, as sills, plates, or beams; for 
lighter stuff, as posts, studs, or rafters, or for 
wagon and sled tongues, it makes an excellent 
joint. , Where the joint has to resist a drawing 
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strain or sustain a weight it is indispensable. 
In the center of the scarfa square notch is to 
be cut, which enables the beveled ends of the 

















SPLICING A TONGUE. 


joined picces to enter beneath the inward slop- 
ing cut made toreceivethem. Thekcys(shown 
separately) are then driven tightly into the 
notch from opposite sides, by 

which the joints are closed. jel 
In small work a joint of this memegememsesy 
kind glued will be as solid and 

2 KEYS. 

strong as unbroken timber, 

and a wagon-tongue thus spliced, and 
wound with stout twine or wire, or with two 
carriage-bolts passed through the joint, will be 
as strong as ever again. 
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Earth-Closet Manure and the Potato 
Disease. 








Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., now in England, 
sends us the following: England has been this 
year, as never before, cursed with avery gen- 
eral destruction of the potato crop. The cause 
of the disease is not known, nor does any one 
pretend to prescribe a remedy. The general 
and very natural assumption is, that the plant 
is weakened either by a deficiency of needed 
supplies in the soil, or by its inability to assimi- 
late, under the atmospheric conditions of a sea- 
son in which the blight is produced, the sup- 
plies existing in the soil in sufficient quan- 
tity, perhaps, but not in a condition to be taken 
up by a plant of diminished vigor. 

The Rev. Henry Moule, the inventor of the 
earth-closet, who is always on the lookout for 
evidence of the value of earth manure, now 
points out the curious fact that in the garden of 
the Industrial Aid Society, in Hereford (in a 
district where the potato disease has been uni- 
versal), the entire crop, manured with earth- 
closet manure, escaped entirely, to the surprise 
of all. Mr. Moule believes that by reason of 


their better nutrition, these potatoes-were better | 


able to withstand the influence of the blight. 





Scales of Points for Jerseys.—Disquali- 
fications. 
BY MASON C. WELD. 
ao 

The publication of a proposition for a Scale 
of Points for Jerseys by the American Jersey 
Cattle Club has set breeders thinking. Their 
thoughts, like those of the writer, have probably 
been influenced in one way or another by arti- 
cles recently published in the Agriculturist and 
other agricultural journals; and it is with the 
hope of aiding to direct views into right chan- 
nels that this article is offered. 

We take it to be conceded that every breeder 
who aims at the improvement or even the main- 
tenance of the best qualities of any breed of 
animals has an idea of what perfection is—that 
is, perfection in his view—and he breeds to- 
wards that. Were all breeders to agree in this 
ideal perfection, great diversities in the animals 
of different herds would soon disappear. The 
Devon breeders agree thus, and how wonder- 
fully alike their animals are! Breeders of many 
of the varieties of fancy poultry agree almost 
exactly as to points, and their birds are so simi- 














| lar, that only a practiced eye can tell those of 
the same age and sex apart. 


It becomes, then, a pertinent question: “Do 
, We wish to breed Jerseys towards a general- 
ly-recognized ideal ?” If so, we need an accu- 
rate “Standard of Excelence,” consisting of 
a description and scale of points, and a plasn 
statement of disqualifications, We have never 
seen this last in connection with any scale of 
points for cattle, and deem it of the greatest im- 
portance—not for the breeder, but for the gui- 
dance of ignorant or prejudiced judges at fairs, 
(Note.—A man may be an excellent breeder and 
judge of Shorthorns or Devons, and be igno- 
rant of the nice points in judging of Jerseys.) 

It is clear that decisions at fairs should be 
made with precisely the same ideal as a standard, 
as that to which the most intelligent breeders 
strive to approximate. 

Without the system of disgualifications which 
are rigidly adhered to in judging of poultry, we 
believe it would be impossible to present any 
such similarity of characters in fowls of the 
same breed as we now uniformly see at shows. 
Without a similar system in judging of Jerseys, 
and indeed of any other kind of live-stock, pro- 
gress in the future will be discouragingly slow. 

Without discussing a description of the points 
constituting a “Standard of Excellence,” we 
suggest a few disqualifications, any one of which 
if possessed by any animal shall outweigh all 
good qualities, and prevent its receiving any 
consideration by the judges. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS IN JERSEY COWS. 


i. Barrenness at three years old. 
2. Inability to yield one pound of butter daily up to 


six months after calving. 
3. Milk drawn upon the fair ground exhibiting by the 
lactometer less than 15 per cent, by measure, of rich- 


colored cream. 
4. Having, in whole or in part, a bay or red color simi- 


lar to that of the Devons. 
5. Being white or black without color or shades of 


color in the coat. 
6. Having a white or nearly white nose. 
%. Evidence of impurity of blood, either from gencral 
appearance or from the absence of a reliable pedigree. 
DISQUALIFICATIONS IN JERSEY BULLS. 


1. Failure as a stock-getter. 

2. Absence of evidence that his dam would not be dis- 
qualified by Nos. 2 and 3 of disqualifications in Jersey 
cows. 

3. Bay or red in whole or in part, as No. 4 of the same. 

4. Black or white without color or shading, as No. 5 
of the same. 

5. Having a white nose, as No. 6 of the same. 

6. Evidence of impurity of blood, as No. 7 of the same. 

These “ disqualifications” are suggested, and 
perhaps others might be added, because we 
consider that few, if any, of our best American 
breeders would allow an animal to remain in 
his herd possessing any one of them. We know 
that white noses, or rather pink ones, have oc- 
curred in well-bred herds, and the animals have 
been used as breeders, that black Jerseys of un- 
doubted purity of blood occur, and that a great 
many beautiful-looking cows, in herds too not 
unknown to fame, will not make on an average 
a pound of butter a day for six months, much 
less produce that amount or more daily “up to 
six months after calving.” Still, no one would 
buy such an animal to improve his herd, and 
surely one failing in any of the points indicated 
should not receive a prize of any kind at*an 
agricultural fair or cattle show. When all the 
animals presented at our fairs pass without be- 
ing disqualified by such a scale, it will be time 
to make the test still more rigid. 

No man about to purchase would find any 
difficulty in satisfying himself in regard to the 
points covered by the “ disqualifications,” and 
it is not too much to require the judges to be 
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equally vigilaut and careful in not placing the 
Society’s indorsement upon an animal which 
he would not add to his own pure-bred herd. 
Will not Jersey breeders and Scale-of-Points 
makers consider and criticise these views? 
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A Ring for Pigs. 
ae 

When pigs are to be turned into a clover 
ficld or a meadow, their natural propensity to 
root for their living must be curbed. No con- 
trivance is so effectual as a ring. One of the 
best rings for this purpose (that is not a ring) 
is shown in the above engraving. It is made 
of soft iron, or horseshoc-nail rod, and when 
inserted into the pig’s nose and the points bent, 





RING FOR A PIG. 


it can not come out. Itshould be inserted from 
the front of the snout and the points bent down- 
ward. The curved part should be turned 
forward and bent down securely. 


OO eee QD fee > ee 


Care OF MANURE IN WINTER.—It is quite 
easy to prevent manure from becoming frozen 
during the winter. By proper management, it 
may be worked over so as to be made in the 
best condition on the opening of spring for use 
on grass land to be plowed for corn, or fine 
enough to harrow into plowed land. To effect 
this, it should be kept piled in a compact heap, 
in which shape it will ferment, and maintain 
sufficient heat to resist the severest frosts and 
melt all the snow that may fall upon it, and so 
keep moist enough to prevent fire-fanging. The 
heap should be turned once or twice, and the 
outside coarse manure put into the center. By 
this treatment early in spring, it may be made 
fine and perfectly well-rotted. 
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The Better Education of Farmers, 
—~e— 

We are apt to take too much of a dollar- 
and-cent view of the question of agricultural 
education. In so many years, a young man 
could earn so much money; will it pay him to 
give this up in order that he may get an educa- 
tion which will enable him in later life to make 
more money than he could without it? Will 
any education that can be gained at schools 
make a better money-getter of a boy than would 
the same amount of time and attention given 
to learning the practical operations of the farm ? 

Without stopping to answer these proposi- 
tions—which are foreign to our purpose—we 
desire to call attention to other considerations 
that must have weight with all thoughtful per- 
sons. The greatest prosperity of farmers, as a 
class and individually, must come from causes 
which will advance farming as an occupation. 
No permanent and satisfactory prosperity can 
attend any calling which is not held in good 
repute, and no calling in these modern days 
can be held in good repute which is not repre- 
sented by at least a fair proportion of men of 
education and intelligence. In the so-called 
“ professions,” in mechanics, and in trade, the 
tendency is toward better and better education 
and a more and more cultivated intelligence, 











and the degree of respect in which they are 
severally held is in all cases proportionate to 
the intelligence of its representative men. 

In the future allotment of honor and influence, 
and consequently of prosperity, that calling 
will take the lead whose representative men are 
the most distinguished for education and culti- 
vation, and that will fall to the rear in which 
there has been the least progress in these re- 
spects. The road of the future is an ascending 
one, and progress over it is to be secured much 
more by the aid of mind than by the aid of 
matter. Those who take and keep the lead in 
the race will do so because of their brains rather 
than of their bodies,and the leadership will imply 
control over those who are behind (and there- 
fore beneath) them. How far their rule will be 
merciful will depend on conditions which we 
can not now foresee, but that they will rule is 
as certain as that mind has always ruled over 
brute force. If farmers can take the lead, 
farming will be a favored and a fortunate occu- 
pation. If they must fall to the rear, it will be 
a degraded and an unfortunate one. Whether 
it is one or the other, depends on the extent to 
which farmers are educated and enabled to stand 
a fair chance in the “struggle for the lead,” and 
our successors Will be the lords of the land or a 
down-trodden peasantry, according as they are 
educated or not. We assume, of course, that 
prosperity and intelligence will go hand in hand, 
and that as we gain in education we shall gain 
in wealth. At the same time, we believe that 
the best chance for the future of our craft 
lies in the ability of its representatives to take a 
high stand for education and intelligence. Be- 
lieving this, we long for the better general edu- 
cation of farmers; not of those of the farmers’ 
sons who are destined for other occupations, 
but especially for those who are tg stay on the 
farm. Let us bring better-trained brains to the 
performance of our work, and shed the light of 
cultivation and refinement over our hearth- 
stones, and we may confidently look for a suc- 
cess which mere wealth could not secure. 
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Cane oF Lamss.—Sheep are the only farm 
stock that have retained or advanced their actual 
value in the market during the past year. It 
is therefore for the farmer’s interest that he care- 
fully watch his ewes and lambs at this season. 
Ewes need better care than wethers, and should 
be removed to pens where they can be looked 
after daily. As they near the time of lambing, 
they should be again removed to a warm, dry 
pen and watched closely. If the lamb comes 
weakly, it should have a mouthful or two of 
warm milk until it is active enough to suck. If 
it should become chilled, let it be removed 
at once, and warmed and fed until restored. 
But there will be few weak lambs if the ewes 
are fed previously with good clover hay, a few 
roots, and a handful of oats daily. No hogs 
should be permitted near a pen of lambs; and 
the tamer and more gentle the sheep have been 
made, the less danger there will be of the ewe 
resenting any interference either with herself or 
her Jamb, and disowning it in consequence. 





Poor Burrer.—The produce dealers in New 
York are complaining of the quality of the 
butter, They say more butter is sold for grease 
at 16 cents a pound than of first-class butter at 
30c. or 40c.a pound. They desire the factory 
system in making butter to be extended, as in 
the cheese manufacture. 
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Farmers Hiring Help in Cities, 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 


-_—<__ 


The city papers are discussing the troubles 
that are found with our autocrats of the kitchen, 
but never a word is heard of what our farmers, 
particularly those far removed from the city, en- 
dure with the help of the farm. I believe it is 
the experience of the majority that if they 
have to hire six men in the course of the year, 
two at least will quit before they have been 
twenty-four hours domiciled. This is not 
even the worst of the difficulty, as appears by 
the statement of a farmer who called on me the 
other day. It appears that there is an organized 
system of swindling in this business which has 
long been carried on, though, as far as we know, 
it has never been exposed in the Agriculturist 
or other papers read by farmers. 

The swindling game is played in this way: 
A farmer or gardener wants men; after selling 
out his load of produce, he drives his wagon up 
to one of the many emigrant intelligence-offices 
in Greenwich street. The fees of the “office” 
man are $3; $2 to be paid by the farmer who 
hires, and $1 by the man who is hired. Of 
course the emigrant has no money, and the 
farmer advances the $1. The “help” gets into 
the wagon, and is driven to the ferry. The 
farmer in the rush there is occupied with bis 
team, so that it is an easy matter for the “help” 
to slip from the wagon and get out of the sight 
of his new employer. If the farmer has time 
to return to the intelligence-office and state the 
fact, the worthy in charge there pretends to be 
astounded at his tale, and vows all kinds of 
vengeance the first time he again sets eyes on 
the “thafe of the wurld.” It is needless to say 
that the keeper of the intelligence-office and the 
“emigrant” are confederates, and that there is 
division of the fee received from the unfortunate 
farmer. It may be supposed that this is rather 
a small business, but as one man may so “jump 
the fees” three or four times a day with different 
farmers, it will be seen that it pays the rascal 
much better than honest labor. Besides, every 
now and ‘then, when a farmer is found to be 
credulous enough, they impose on him in 
other ways. My informant stated that an old 
gentleman, one of his neighbors, not only paid 
the fee of $8, but advanced the honest youth he 
had hired $3 more to pay a washing bill which 
his conscience would not permit him to leave 
the city without paying. Pat’s washerwoman 
lived in the neighborhood of Fulton Ferry— 
just the way the old farmer was going to reach 
his farm on Long Island. Pat would step out 
and pay, and be back in a minute. He did step 
out, and the minutes ran into hours, The con- 
scientious emigrant had evidently lost his way, 
for he never returned, and the old man jogged on 


moralizing perhaps on the pitfalls set for age . 


as well as youth in this wicked Gotham of ours. 
The lesson to be learned from this is to take a 
sharp look at your “emigrant” before you hire 
him. Ifyou have seen much of this class, it will | 
be easy to distinguish the counterfeit from the 
honest seeker for hire. The swindler is usually 
a, denizen of the lower wards of the city, and is 
a professional “ repeater” at the polls as well as 
at the intelligence-offices. He has long since 
thrown off the old-country brogans and frieze- 
coat, and faded patent-leathers and a long-tailed 
garment of black usually take their place. 
He has a look about him which, if you come near 
him in a crowd, makes your thoughts quickly 
revert to your watch or your pocket-book. 
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Les Grandes Landes, or the great heaths or 
barrens, is a district in the south-west corner of 
France, stretching from Bordeaux to Bayonne, 
a distance of over a hundred miles in length, and 
from the Atlantic Ocean on the west thirty miles 
inland. This piece of country is of the dreariest 
character, and were it not that the high road from 
Western France to Spain passes through the 
center of it, it would be deserted altogether to 
its ragged sheep and three-legged shepherds. It 
is a wretched sandy waste, bounded on one 
side. by sand-hills and salt-marshes of the coast, 
and thence stretching eastward, a barren plain, 
occupied. by a stunted vegetation of prickly 
bushes, starved pines and heaths, which grow, 
or rather barely exist, in the soil of loose sand 

. and gravel. The inhabitants and their dwellings 
are equally wretched, and very few and scat- 
tered. Probably the first sight that would strike 
the attention of the traveler crossing these plains 
would be a strange thing moving along in the 
distance, not unlike an ostrich that had had its 
neck cut off; the long legs making immense 
strides, and the rough hairy or feathery body 
jerking and swinging in its progress. By and 
by other similar objects would be descried in 
the distance, stationary, and with three legs 
stretched out like the lezs of a long stool. As 
they are approached these figures are scen to 











THE 
be human beings, probably men, but as they are 
dressed in sheep-skins and their clothes are cut 
in a strange manner, one can not judge of their 
sex very well, and when they are found, on close 
inspection, to be knitting socks or caps, or some- 
thing else, the state of doubt becomes perplex- 
ing. It is more so when the diligence or stage 
stops at a miserable hut near a stable, to change 
horses, and one sees several of these creatures, 
all dressed in trousers and jackets of sheep-skin, 
with the same sort of woolen caps upon their 
heads, and the only guess one can make is, that 
that one with a beard on his chin is a man; but 
it may turn out wrong after all, for this is not a 
sure guide amongst these people always. Just 
here a flock of sheep may bescen, too, as rough 
and ragged and wo-begone as their owners, onc 
of whom probably looks down upon us from 
above the gable-end of a house, on the point of 
which he rests his elbows and supports his chin. 


Another will be knitting away, resting himself 





SHEPHERD OF THE LANDES. 


; on his three Jegs, two of which are long stilts, 


often a dozen feet or more in length, which he 
calls échasses, and the third is a staff which has 
a hooked handle which he sticks into the belt 
behind him, and thus prevented from toppling 
over, he will stand and jabber away with the 
driver in astrange patois, When away at their pro- 
fessional duties, tending their ragged flocks, these 
poor people find these long stilts useful to enable 
them to step over the prickly bushes with which 
the andes are thickly studded, also to sce their 
sheep, and to point out to their dogs the direc- 
tion in which they have gone, when they are to 
be gathered together. Thus mounted, too, they 
don’t get sand or stones in their shoes, and 
walking is more agreeable and the ground is 
got over much more rapidly. The engraving, 
which represents one of these shepherds, shows 
him and his flock and dogs taking a resting 
spell. But the sheep evidently have had their 
best coats put on to have their picture taken. 
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A New Japanese Cockscomb. 





Last fall, Mr. James Vick, the well-known 
seedsman of Rochester, N. Y., sent us speci- 
mens of a Cockscomb that 
were in both form and color 
quite unlike any we had be- 
fore seen. The seeds were 
sent from Japan to a lady 
friend of Mr. Vick by her son, 
and we have the original bag 
in which they came, which is 
interesting as showing the 
state of the sced business 
among the Japanese. In the 
engraving, we have given a 
reduced single flower-head, 
and the habit of the plant in 
a drawing still more reduced. 
The flower-head of all Cocks- 
combs isa curious abnormal 
development, and consists of 
flattened flower-stems grown 
together in a mass which 
bears some resemblance to 
the rose-comb of a cock, and 
naturally enough suggested 
the popularname. The com- 
mon Cockscomb of our gar- 
dens (Célosia cristata) in its 
natural state shows none of 
the peculiarity for which it is 
so much prized. Instead of 
producing its flowers all ina 
compact mass, it is a recular- 
ly branching plant, with its 
flowers in pyramidal panicles. 
In this Japanese plant the 
heads are much less formal 
than in the old one, and the 
plates or “combs” of which 
they are composed are not 
soldered so closely together; 
their edges are free for a con- 
siderable distance, and ruffled, 
Which gives a much more 


pleasing appearance, The 
plant branches frecly, and 


produces a great number of 

heads. The color is one of surpassing bril- 
liancy and beauty. Scarlet hardly describes 
it, as it seems to us as intermediate between 
scarlet and carmine. Not only are the flower- 





PEAKED SWEETING— SECTION, 


heads colored, but the whole stem and the 





veins of the leaves are similarly tinted. We 


can, from the specimens sent us, readily accept 
Mr. Vick’s statement when he says: “A single 
plant being an object of great beauty, while a 
bed containing a dozen plants is not equaled, 





VICK’S NEW JAPANESE COCKSCOMB, 


for a garden display, by anything we are ac- 
quainted with.” If we mistake not, this new 
Cockscomb will be a formidable rival to the 
Amarantus salicifolius. We notice that Mr. 
Vick calls this Celosia Japonica in his catalogue, 
a name which, if we mistake not, has already 
been applied to another plant of the same genus, 


The Peaked Sweeting. 

One of the numerous native seedlings of 
Eastern Connecticut is the Peaked Sweeting, a 
late fall and winter apple of the highest excel- 
lence for cooking. It is quite generally distrib- 
uted in the towns of Groton and Stonington, 
and wherever known is preferred to all other 
sweet apples for baking. We believe it has 
never been propagated by the nurserymen, but 
is much more worthy of it than many popular 
varieties, It is not a handsome or large apple, 
and has nothing but a luscious saccharine flesh 
to commend it. In size it is medium, under good 
cultivation; oblong ovate, some specimens 
oblong, a little irregular; smooth, greenish yel- 
low, with marblings of green, and dots and 
patches of russet, nearly all russet about the eye ; 
stem short and small, in a rather narrow, deep 
cavity ; calyx large, closed, in a rather shallow 
basin; flesh yellowish white, fine, tender, juicy, 











of a rich, excellent, sweet flavor. For the des- 
sert, and of the highest excellence for cooking. 
Season, from October to January. 

Originated upon the farm of Thomas Miner, 
near Mystic Bridge, Ct. The 
original tree died some years 
since, but the grafts have been 
disseminated, and it has a 
‘high local reputation. The 
tree is a good grower, and 
bears abundantly. 

east 

TrEE Sreps.—Numerous 
inquiries are made regarding 
tree seeds. Some seeds will 
germinate if kept and sown 
like ordinary: seeds. Others 
need to be scalded before 
sowing, and others still. will 
not come up well unless they 
have been exposed to freez- 
ing and thawing during win- 
ter. Unfortunately; there -is 
no work which gives: full 
directions to meet every case. 
Indeed, the work on tree 
culture has yet to be written. 
Elm and the Silver and: Soft 
or Red Maples mature. their 
seeds in June, and must ‘be 
sown at once. The nuts, such 
as hickory, black-walnut, 
chestnut, etc., are best sown 
as soon as gathered, but may 
be preserved by mixing with 
plenty of dry sand, and keep- 
ing -in a cool place. Seeds 
of native forest., trees . that 
have a hard shell: may,.as a 
general thing; be mixed with 
earth in a box, and exposed 
to freezing. Locust seeds, 
both Black and Honey, may 
be treated in this way, or if 
kept dry through the. win- 
ter, must be scalded before 
sowing. Osage Orange must 
be sprouted, by being kept 
moist and in a warm place 
for several days. Seeds of all the thorns 
and those of the cedars can hardly be induced 
to start under two years. These are mixed 
with earth and left for a year in a heap, sub- 





PEAKED SWEETING. 


jected to the weather, and sown early the 
next year in light, rich, well-prepared soil. 
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Rosebuds in Winter. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 


——— 


In the Agriculturist for May, 1871, was given 
what we then considered to be the best method 
of forcing roses in winter, but later experiments 
on a large scale have shown that the system 
then practiced, that of growing the plants in 
pots or tubs, is mot so good as to plant them 
out on a bench or border prepared specially for 
the purpose. Lastseason, in August, we planted 
out a bed five hundred feet in length by eight 
in width, with large plants that had been forced 
in pots the previous season. They were then 
covered with mildew, and were a sorry-looking 
lot, but by the middle of September the mildew 
had entirely disappeared, and we managed to 
keep them in vigorous health, entirely clear from 
mildew or other disease, until the following 
June. The bed in which they 
are planted is a boarded bench 
or table, having only seven or 
eight inches depth of soil. 
This, however, will not be 
enough to carry them through - 
more than another season, and 
it will be neeessary to increase 








this temporary bench to a bed 
prepared under it. We find 
that the size of the buds is 
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the depth of soil by_ lowering 


roofs, except the sashes for ventilation, and the 
plants, which in many of them hayeeen grow- 
ing for three or four years, are now immense 
bushes in the most perfect health. But to keep 
them in health of course requires work. The 
plants must be syringed freely twice a day, and 
the paths freely watered, to keep a moist atmos- 
phere in the house. To modify the sun’s rays, 
the glass should be painted with raw oil from 
June ist to September 1st. Oil we find to make 
the best shading for this purpose, whitewash 
darkening too much. In painting the glass with 
oil we use a sponge attached to a stick, and re- 
move it by sponging it off with doding water. 

The leading varieties grown have been Safrano 
and Bon Silene, with lesser quantities of La- 
marque, Mareschal Niel, and Isabella Sprunt, as 
few others are sufficiently prolific flowerers to 
justify their being grown for buds in winter. 
There has been a want of a deep crimson shade, 
































much increased when the roses 
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are planted in: solid beds. 
Acting on this knowledge, we 
are this season erecting a structure 40 x 100 fect, 
and have prepared the rose-beds as follows: We 
have run a brick wall around the eight-foot- 
wide beds 20 inches in hight, with two rows of 
“nigeon-holes” at the bottom, for the double 
purpose of giving perfect drainage and admit- 
ting air to the roots. The soil used is equal 
parts sod, scrapings from a paved street, and 
well-rotted cow-manure, all thoroughly mixed 
together. The bottom of the bed is rounded 
slightly from the center to the sides, so that the 
surplus water may pass off freely, and to pre- 
vent the roots from striking down into the cold 
subsoil we have cemented the bottom of the 
bed. In fact, the manner of preparation of the 
bed or border is exactly similar to that for a 
vinery border, except that our rose borders are 
inside the house, and elevated 20 inches above 
the walks. I have given the composition of the 
soil we are using, and which we know to be 
excellent, but where street clearings are not 
attainable, two parts sod and one manure will 
probably do quite as well. 

We are planting out our new houses exclu- 
sively with Safrano (deep fawn color), except 
at each pillar we plant alternately a Mareschal 
Niel (golden yellow) and a Climbing Agrippina 
(dark crimson). The Safrano will be the main 
crop, as we find it so far the most profitable and 
satisfactory. 

The houses now erecting are span-roofed, 
equal on each side, and facing east and west. 
This style-was necessary from the position we 
were compelled to place them in, but for choice 
we still prefer the half-span style, described in 
“.Practical Floriculture,” the end section of 
which is here given, making the center bench, 
however, in the manner described in this article. 

There is a general impression that the glass 
should be stripped from the rose-beds in sum- 
mer. This, we believe, is not only useless but 
injurious. In the vicinity of Boston, where roses 
are grown better perhaps than in any section of 
country, the rose-houses are nearly all fixed 
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SECTION OF ROSE-HOUSE. 
which Iam in hopes the Climbing Agrippina 
will supply. The form and coloring of the bud 
is splendid, but we have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of testing its flowering qualities. The 
temperature requires to be raised somewhat to 
suit the nature of the different sorts; for exam- 
ple, if Mareschal Niel and Bon Silene and Sa- 
frano and Climbing Agrippina are to be grown 
in the same house, and there is any difference 
in the temperature of one end over the other, 
we would plant the first two sorts in the hottest 
end, as they require a temperature of 65° at 
night, while the other two will do well at 60°. 
ec GB 


Porous or Non-Porous Pots for Plants, 
BY ISAAC BUCHANAN. 

Iam now under the impression that there is 
no material for pots so conducive to the well- 
being of plants as iron. My attention was first 
drawn to the subject by noticing the luxuriant 
and healthy growth of plants grown in iron 
vases, and fully exposed to the sun even in our 
very hottest weather. Plants grown in marble 
and stone vases are as nothing in comparison 
with those made of iron. I can only account 
for this difference from the fact that iron is the 
better conductor, and thus applics a bottom 
heat to the plants. I have pots made of strong 
galvanized iron that have been in use for nearly 
a year for growing Palms, such as Latania 
Bourbonica, Dates, Cocoanuts, etc., and have 
found them to answer admirably. I have no 
doubt that they are superior to porous or clay 
pots for specimen plants of any description, 
and they are not so likely to be broken by acci- 
dents. They can be manufactured, when the 
size is one foot in diameter, for say a third more 
cost than clay pots; I have not tried any 
smaller sizes. Were these pots to come into 
general use, there is a plenty of inventive genius 
in the country to devise means for manufactur- 
ing them cheaply. Tin-plate would be strong 








enough for pots of small sizes, and would last 
some time before rusting. I trust that some of 
our specimen plant-growers and enterprising 
nurserymen will make a trial of the pots I 
have here described for their own satisfaction, 
but let no one patent them, and thus deprive 
the public of the benefit of my suggestian. 
tO be 





Notes from the Pines, 


——_e—— 


A friend ‘at the West writes, “Why do you 
not give us more Notes from the Pines?” and 
then adds a compliment that modesty forbids 
me to repeat. My first reason for not writing 
more is, that I do not believe in writing unless 
I have something to say. I have noticed that 
those who write serial articles of this kind, often 
write against space, andI prefer a blank of sey- 
eral months to writing regularly and filling col- 
umns when I really have matter for only ten 
lines. Now Iam in winter-quarters. The fine 
autumn allowed the work of the season to be 
well disposed of. As I have no greenhouse, 
some of the tender plants are in the cellar, and 
others, such as Tea-roses, Carnations, and the 
like, are in pits. The few plants that I keep for 
window culture have fairly recovered, and are 
adapting themselves to their new home. I have 
much enjoyed the Catalonian Jessamine, a plant 
Thad not before tried for house-blooming. Peter 
Henderson sent me a couple of pots of it early 
in the season, and it has given its exquisitely 
perfumed white flowers for overa month, with 
an abundance of buds yet to open. 

There are still odds and ends to be done, as 
the weather will permit. Among these is the 
pruning of my 

Grape- Vines. The work may be done quite 
as well in February or later, but if one wishes 
to propagate from the prunings, it is much bet- 
ter to do the work in the fall. It is very com- 
fortable to be able to offer a friend a dozen grape- 
vines, more or less, and with this in view I al- 
ways put in a lot of 

Cuttings of Grapes, Currants, and Gooseberries. 
If the pruning is done in the fall, the wood will 
not be exposed to the cold and drying winds of 
winter, and a much larger proportion of cuttings 
will live if the wood be taken off in November 
and December than from that pruned away in 
February and March. Not only is the wood in 
better condition, but if the cuttings are made 
and putin before the ground freezes, they have 
amuch longer time to think over, and a greater 
number make up their minds to grow than if 
hurried in their decision, as they are when set 
out in the spring. 

Gardeners’ and Nurserymen’s Secrets are usu- 
ally very simple matters, but simple as they are, 
they often determine between success and fail- 
ure. In putting out cuttings of these kinds, one 
of the “ secrets” cf success is the simple matter 
of having the soil in close contact with the cut- 
ting. Mere tramping it in with the foot is not 
enough; it should be pounded close against 
them with the edge of a board, or some such 
implement. 

Ornamenial Shrubs are not forgotten ip filling 
my cutting-beds. Many of these root readily 
if treated as above directed, and what more ac- 
ceptable present can you make to a friend in the 
spring, than a neat parcel of flowering shrubs 
that you have grown yourself? Forsythias, 
Syringas, Weigcelas, and many others, grow 
readily from stem-cuttings, while others, like 
Pyrus Japonica, Calycanthus, etc., are more 
properly grown from pieces of the root. 

But aside from a little work of this kind, 
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which is really more play than work, there is 
put little left to do outside. We shall soon be 
receiving the 
Catalogues for 1873 from seedsmen, florists, 
and nurserymen, and here is often pleasant read- 
ing. A real horticulturist never ceases to be de- 
lighted at the sight of a new catalogue. It is 
very pleasant to read the names even of our old 
favorites, but then there are the novelties! To 
be sure, when we try these new things, nine out 
of ten of them turn out to be trash, but we once 
in a while draw a prize. Amarantus salictfolius, 
introduced last year, is good enough to make us 
forget many failures. Seedsmen are often blamed 
for selling seeds of plants that prove to be of 
“no account.” Things are introduced abroad, 
and our seedsmen procure them and sell them 
by the foreign descriptions. Certainly this is 
fair, and the very people who rail at the dealer 
when these novelties turn out the reverse of sa- 
tisfactory, would be the first, should he wait a 
year to test the new seeds before he offered them 
for sale, to charge him with a want of enterprise. 
As no man should Jend money with any expec- 
tation of getting it back again, so no oneshould 
invest in horticultural novelties unless he can 
afford to risk his money upon a doubtful chance. 
Those to whom the very pleasure of testing a 








able Fruit-tree Crymobdoethus.” If this is not 
sufficient protection, cover the glass with “ Fri- 
gi-domo,” and increase the temperature inside by 
means of a “ Calorigen.” Should the trees grow 
out of bounds, you can shorten them with an 
“ Averruncator,” and should scale, mealy-bug, 
and the like molest, you have only to apply 
some “ Phytosmegma.” Truly it must be lots of 
fun to “ horticult” in England. 
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New Roses at Lyons. 








Lyons, in France, is celebrated for its rose- 
culture, the climate being especially favorable 
to the development of this favorite flower. It 
has been our fortune to meet with but very few 
enthusiastic rosarians, but these have met with 
a success which should induce others to make a 
specialty of rose-growing. There is a common 
belief that our climate is unfavorable to the 
cultivation of the rose, and this in a measure 
is true, but with good culture most gratifying 
results will follow. We give a catalogue, pre- 
pared by M. J. Sisley, of the new varieties of- 
fered at Lyons for the ‘first time, which gives 
the name, class, color, and the name of the 
florist who raised each. These florists have 








new thing is not 






































sufficient return, Name. Class. Color. Originator. 
had better not in- yeep Rise. Gaiawisoesreseale Tea-scented, Dark yellow, Ducher. 
ick nna Ollivier.... uh Light rose ee 
vest, but stick to Antoine Alléon.. Hybrid Perpetual, | Cherry, , Damaizin. 
those seeds that Bolle des — Provence, es le-striped white, en Fils. 
ouquet d’Or.... Noisette, ark yellow ucher. 
have been well Claude Levet....... .. | Hybrid Perpetual, | Crimson, : Levet. 
tried. Fortunately Fernando de Ie Forest..... 7 “ rt Rose, . Damaizin. 
iy = : enry Bennett............0 ea-scented, ight pin evet. 
for horticulture and Marie Accary Bsexiewsitaiate Noisette, White, ? Guillot Fils. 
. en. there Arie Arnaud. .......5.. sos Tea-scented, ellow. evet. 
for seedsm — Marie Cointet............. Hybrid Perpetual, | Rose, : Guillot Fils. 
are so many ready Madame Chaveret......... Tea-scented, Yellow, Levet. 
‘ 3 “ — Docteur Jutté.... “ ne “ 
rs pr all a “© Francois Japnin.. ce We te 
that the trouble in “© Tacharme........ Hybrid Perpetual, | Pure white F. Lacharme. 
h i f el] bd Marcus Cote.... + ad ‘ Licht red, c Guillot Fils. 
the case of a well- Ma Surprise Microphylla, White shaded rose, “ “ 
recommended noy- go Roda as Tea-scented, bt ane yellow center, Ducher. 
Mont Rosa .. eae ‘ almon, 
elty is not to find Perle de Lyon . | ave Dark yellow, sé5 
enstomers, but to | Flere Selsterly...-..... | Hybrid Perpetual, | Purple. 7 
supp seeds 0 eine Victoria, [A mé ie, | Ile Bourbon ivid pink, * J. Schwartz. 
pply Is t Reine V [Amél : Vivid pink, 
those who order Souvenir de la Duchesse Hybrid Perpetual, | Purple, | Liabaud. 
° Thé & Bouguet........0... Tea-scented, White-striped red, “6 
The same remarks Vallée de Chamonnix..... bad Bright yellow, Ducher. 














apply to new 
things offered by florists and nurserymen. 

Lhoped this fall to put up a greenhouse, but 
I could not find the time to attend to the details. 
Upon looking over the advertisements in any of 
the English horticultural journals, I can find at 
least a dozen kinds of ready-made houses of 
styles and at prices that I would jump at, were 
such things to be had here. From the simplest 
glass-coping for a wall, through different kinds 
of “lean-tos” to elaborate span-roofs, houses of 
all kinds, in iron and wood, and portable at 
that, are to be had for the ordering. There 
should be sufficient demand for such structures 
in this country to warrant at least one establish- 
ment. Whoever first devises a cheap style of 
house with an inexpensive heating apparatus, 
will, I have no doubt, find all the business he 
can attend to. 

There is not so much in the Hnglish Horticul- 
tural Journals that is practical, as there is in our 
periodicals, and the climate is so different, that 
were one to follow their teachings, he would 
find himself, as many have, quite run aground 
by his pilot. But I do like to read their accounts 
of fine parks and places, and their wonderful 
discussions are a source of great amusement, 
but better than all I like to read their advertise- 
meats. We are not, after all, up to our English 
brethren in devising names for horticultural 
fixtures and appliances. Does frost injure your 
peach-trees ?—Then grow them under the “Port- 


made an arrangement by which any one of them 
can supply the varieties raised by the others, 
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Keeping Vegetables and Fruit in Cellars. 

The most common method of guarding vege- 
tables and fruit against .the frost during the 
winter months is to keep them in the cellar of 
the house. In avoiding the cold, most farmers 
rush into the other extreme, and damage them 
by too much heat. The windows are stopped, 
and the underpinning of the house is banked 
up all around with earth, and no place is left 
for ventilation. The heat makes the vegetables 
grow, the fruit rots, and the farmer comes to the 
conclusion that his cellar does not keep fruit or 
vegetables well. Probably heat destroys ten 
bushels of vegetables where the cold does one. 
If the cellar has a keeper it will generally per- 
form its office well. The whole secret of success 
lies in regulating the temperature and the ven- 
tilation. One window at least in the cellar 
should be hung upon hinges, so that the tem- 
perature can be reduced by leaving it open, or 
raised by shutting it, as the weather outside 
varies. To do this perfectly, it is necessary to 
have a therinometer hung in the cellar, and not 
far from the window. This will of course be 
the coolest part of the cellar, and if the ther- 
mometer do not fall below the freezing point 








the fruit and vegetables will not suffer from frost. 
In the daytime, in pleasant weather, the window 
may be left open, sometimes for hours together. 
In cold nights it can be shut tight. Even when it 
freezes outside, the window may be left open alit- 
tle, and the temperature be very nicely regulated. 
The rule is to keep the cellar as cool as possible 
without freezing, and to maintain an even tem- 
perature. It must not go below 32°, and should 
not rise above 40°. We have aroom partitioned 
off from the rest of the cellar, with a single 
window in it, for the purpose of keeping fruits, 
vegetables, salt meats, fish, butter, and other 
winter stores. It is some trouble to regulate 
the temperature, but it is much more trouble 
to have sprouting potatoes, rotting fruit, ete. 
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A New Wheelbarrow. 
—-- 

The English Mechanic gives an illustration, 
which we reproduce on the next page, of a 
new form of barrow, which has been “ regis- 
tered,” which is equivalent to being “ patented.” 
The engraving is sufficiently explanatory of the 
manner in which it is built. The inventor 
claims that its durability over the ordinary form 
is tenfold. It can be built very readily, and re- 
quires no iron stays of any kind. Where the 
ends of the legs come together at the ground 
they are fastened by a couple of screws. 
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A Conservatory in Tasmania. 
—f—— 

It seems strange enough to get letters on hor- 
ticulture from localities like Tasmania, which in 
our school days we only knew as a place in- 
habited by savages. But the Agriculturist goes 
to the “ends of the earth” and the “ isles of the 
sea,” and if this thing keeps on we shall be 
obliged to drop the distinctive title of American 
and call ourselves The Agriculturist and let it 
go at that. Mr. Joseph Allen, of Longford, 
Tasmania, wishing a show-room or conserya- 
tory in which to show his plants, devised a cir- 
cular one. He has two half-doors on the east 
and two on the west side; he uses half-doors for 
safety in cold weather and during strong 
winds, and places them east and west, as they 
are most favorable for him, in hot weather. 
Around the circumference of the house he has 
a narrow stage a foot wide, and in the center he 
has a circular stage gradually decreasing in size 
toward the top. This stage is arranged so as 
to revolve upon an axis. As the lower por- 
tion of the stage has to sustain a heavy weight 
it is furnished with several small wheels. He 
finds that this revolving stage is very useful, as 
the plants can be brought to the sun or turned 
into the shade, as they may require. 

Mr. A. is a sensible florist, for he has a house 
in which to show off his plants to his customers. 
He would have to make a pretty careful search 
to find any such thing around New York. 








Compost Heaps.—It is reporied as said by 
Dr. Voelcker, chemist of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, that the escape of ammonia 
from fermenting heaps of manure goes on but 
slightly; that while the escape is great from 
the heated central part of the heap, the ammo- 
nia is absorbed by acids formed by the decom- 
position and by the water present in the heap. 
All this goes to show that the manure heap 
should be kept well covered with absorbents, 
and that an occasional sprinkling with water is 
beneficial. Besides, good will result from co- 
pious sprinklings of ground gypsum or plaster. 
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The Coral-Berry (Cocculus Carolinus). name from cocewm, a berry, was formerly a | scarlet berries are truly brilliant. It must be re- 
membered that, in order to be sure of fruit, the 


large one, but it has been divided up by botan- 
ists, and the best known member of it, that 
which furnishes the poisonous Coceulus Indicus 
of the shops (used to stupefy 
fish and to adulterate ale) is 
not now Cocculus but Anamir- 
ta. The name Coral-berry, 
very generally given to it at 
the South, is sometimes ap- 
plied at the North to Sym- 
phoricarpus vulgaris, the In- 
dian Currant. This little shrub 
does not need two common 
names, and it would simplify 
mattersmuch if we would con- 
.fine the term Coral-berry to 
the Cocculus, to which it is 
much more appropriate, and 
let the Symphoricarpus content 
itself with Indian Currant. 
But this matter of common 
names for plants is a too pro- 
lific one to be discussed here. 
The Cocculus has a bright 
green stem, seldom larger than 
a lead-pencil, and generally 
very slender. The leaves are 
from two to four inches long, 
very variable in form, being 
sometimes ovate, then heart- 
shaped, and again more or less 
lobed. They are downy on 
the under-surface, and late in 
the season thick and leathery: 
in texture. The barren and 
fertile flowers are usually 
found upon different individu- 
als (dioccious), but sometimes a 
vine will bear some perfect 
flowers. The flowers are borne 
in little racemes, as shown in 
the engraving, are inconspicu- 
ous, and _ greenish-colored. 
The fertile flowers have three 
to six pistils, of which one 
to five ripen and form small, flattened ber- 
ries, each one of which contains a single seed, 
which is curiously beut, so as to form almost a 
ring. Some years ago the Gardener's Montlily 
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_An October ramble in the woods in Georgia, | 
although an unusually early frost had put them 





CORAL-SERRY.—(Cocculus Carolinus.) 


im an autumnal garb, presented much that was 
attractive to one who had been for many years a | 
stranger to Southern vegetation. The winter | 
states of many plants were interesting, and there 

were enough remaining 
seed-vessels and berries to 
keep one actively engaged 
in collecting. Some favor- 
ed spots were enriched by 
the deep purple of the 
French Mulberry (Callicar- 
pa), the berries of which 
attained a size and color 
and were borne in a pro- 
fusion that our admired cul- 
tivated specimen could not 
approach. Then there were 
places fairly aglow with the 
bright scarlet of the Coral- 
berry, Coceulus Carolinus, 
a beautiful climber that ran 
over other shrubs to the 
hight of ten or twelve feet, 
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bringing its bright berries 
close to the support, and 
now hanging in graceful 
festoons from spray to 








two sexes must be grown. The Coral-berry or 
Coeculus is found in Southern Illinois, Virginia, 
and southward, but is hardy much farther north, 
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Exhibiting Vegetables at Fairs. 
=~ 

No part of a horticultural exhibition has for 
us more interest than the collections of vegeta- 
bles, It seldom happens that due importance 
is given to this part of an exhibition, though of 
late years the Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Societies have made a noteworthy 
advance in this respect. Even at the best exhi- 
bitions, while the fruits and flowers are shown 
in comely array, there is asort of higgledy-pig- 
gledy air about the vegetables that is far from 
pleasing. At the recent annual exhibition of 
the Newburgh Bay Horticultural Society one 








A NEW WHEELBARROW.—(See page 23.) 


exhibitor took pains to arrange his contributions 
in something like order, and though he did not 
make the vegetables make the best show that 
they were capable of, yet his display was so 
much better than is usually made, as to attract 
general attention. We do not sce the use in 
exhibiting carrots, turnips, and other roots with 
their tops. These usually get “mussed” in 
transportation, and soon wilt in the exhibition- 
room, and detract much from the general effect. 
This matter of exhibiting vegetables is attract- 
ing attention in England. A correspondent of 
the Gardener’s Magazine urges that societies 
which offer prizes should stipulate that the vege- 
tables be shown in trays of uniform size, and 
gives an illustration, which we here reproduce, 
of a collection which took the first prize for fif- 
teen varietics at the late exhibition of the Royal 
Horticultural Socicty at Birmingham, The tray 














spray. The Cocculus be- 
longs to the Moonseed 
Family, of which the Moonseed (Menispermum) 
is & common representative in our Northern 
thickets. The genus Cocculus, which gets its 


called attention to the value of this plant as an 
ornamental climber. Itis pleasing in its foliage, 
and in autumn and early winter its abundant 





A TRAY OF VEGETABLES AT THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, 





is four feet long, two feet wide, and two inches 
deep, and allows of a handsome display of its 
contents. A good example to our exhibitors. 
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“PEE KOUSEHIOLD. 


ga” (For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 
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Wall Decorations. 
—@—— 
A book on Household Taste, by Sir Charles East- 
lake, an eminent English painter, has been repro- 
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When there are many pictures in a room he sug- 
gests that the monotony be broken by introducing 
brackets here and there for the reception of a statu- 
ette, vase, or other object. Brackets are now in 
very common use, and are sold in various styles in 
the fancy stores. Mr. Eastlake finds the ordinary 
brackets too unsubstantial, and gives an engraving 
of one made according to his views, which we here 
reproduce. This is certainly a good, honest, solid 
bracket, and able to bear 





i ‘3 = any reasonable weight. 
& = Moreover it is more easily 
2 2 Made than the more fra- 
&- = gile ones. Ordinarily a 
£,\ % portion of the bracket is 
a © cut in open-work orna- 
i ~ mental figures, this being 
¥, E especially the case with 
= & the center-piece that sup- 
-. 4% ports the shelf. Our 
¢ = author objects to this, and 
& insists that all ornament 

d= Shall be subordinate to 

.2 the thing itself, and what- 

‘$= ever ornament there is, 


reamed 


should be cut out of the 
work, as shown in the 
engraving. It will be seen 
that when the work is 















duced in this country, in elegant style, by Osgood 
& Co. The workis a vigorous fight against shams 
in architecture, furniture, and all household adorn- 
ments. Most of his suggestions are so excellent 
that one would like to follow them, if it could be 
afforded, but for the present we must accept ma- 
chine-made furniture instead of hand-made, and 
must use veneered articles because we can not afford 
the solid. He is very ‘radical in his proposed re- 
forms in household furnishings of all kinds, and 
while we can not follow him in all things, we can 
accept and make use of many of hishints. In his 
chapter on wall decorations he insists that, the 
wall being 2 flat surface, all ornamentation should 
be flat, and in this weagree with him. Shaded fig: 
ures upon wall paper, which have the effect to make 
the figure stand out from the wall, are not so ap- 
propriate as a figure that is flat, without any shading. 
it the hanging of pictures he advises that each be 
kung by two cords which shall hang from nails at 
the border of the paper or the cornice of the wall. 
The reason for this is, that it does away with the 
triangle formed by a cord attached to two sides of 
& picture and suspended by a single nail. This 
triangle formed by the cord and frame does not 
agree with any other lines in the room,and the 
effect 1s inharmonious. This we consider eminently 
sensible, The difference in effect is seen by com- 





Fig. 3.—BRACKET. 


paring figures 1 and 2, Itis customary to hang 
pictures from nails with brass or porcelain heads, 
but unless one can find a “stud ” in the right place, 
the nail will not hold, and a bad break will be made 
in the plastering. A good screw, put into a lath, 
will hold a much greater weight than any ordinary 
picture, and by boring carefully through the plaster- 
ing it can be put in without defacing the wall. If 
it be desired to hide the screw, knots may be made 
of the picture-cord, or some other device used. 
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Figs. land 2.—TWO WAYS OF HANGING A PICTURE. 








done he does not hang it 
by any concealed hooks, 
but puts it up with good, 
honest screws. This idea 
of honesty in construction runs all through the 
book, and we hope the work will lead to something 
of reform in our household decorations. 
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Where to Set the Bread to Rise. 


I suspect that a good many of my failures and 
partial failures in bread-making during the first half- 
year of my housekeeping, arose from the fact that 
the dough had not the right degree of heat when 
set to rise. My stove had no hearth worth speak- 
ing of, and if I set the sponge in the oven, it was 
pretty sure to get too hot, and so scald the yeast 
and kill its life. The fire was in the upper and 
middle part of the stove, and did not heat the floor 
underneath enough to keep the bread warm there. 
I used to open the oven-door and set the bread-pan 
on a stool close to the oven, covering it witha 
cloth. But how slow it would be in rising all that 
winter! In vain did I try different kinds of yeast, 
all well recommended. 

I have never had a stove with a warming closet, 
and the reservoir is not large enough to set the 
bread-pan upon it, though I regularly sect the 
kneaded loaves there to rise before putting them to 
bake. On cold days I dare not risk setting the 
dough in the oven to rise. 

But I have learned a way which serves my pur- 


pose very well. Iset an empty kettle upon the’ 


stove, put a short and narrow board across the top, 
not covering the kettle with it, and set my bread 
sponge atop of that, moving the kettle from the 
hot to the cooler parts of the stove, as the fire is 
fast or slow, or as the dough requires. <A friend of 
mine has a rack hung from the ceiling, above her 
stove, where she dries fruit, ete., in the drying sea- 
son, and she finds this convenient for raising bread. 
I fancy that bread is more likely to be light and 
tender if it goes through each rising rapidly. A 
slow baking and a thorough one is best.. Cultivate 
your judgement in this matter, by close watching, 
until you can bake the bread without its running 
over in the oven, or getting’a very thick crust. I 
have been told that an hour is the proper time of 
baking, but my loaves seldom come out right in so 
shorta time. Something depends on the size of 
the loaf, of course. MARMAR. 





Miooths.—B. F. A. asks: ‘‘ Will you inform one 
of your subscribers through your valuable journal 
if there is any way to get rid of moths in a house 
after they have once taken possession of your 








closets and parlors, eating and destroying woolen 
clothes, carpets, etc., that have not been used 
much during the summer months ?””—It is probable 
that the moth that attacks the carpets is not the 
one that injures the clothes. Woolen clothes 
should during summer be kept in a box or barrel 
so tightly closed that the female moth can not get 
in to deposit her eggs. . When moths are already 
in the articles and at work, if they are numerous, 
put the things in a tight box and sprinkle abund- 
antly with pure benzine, and keep closed for a day 
or two. Then air, to remove the odor of benzine. 
We have had no experience with carpet moths. 
Sprinkling with salt and with cayenne pepper has 
been recommended. We have no doubt,that either 
alcohol or benzine would destroy them. 


Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 


Two Meats A Day In Winter.—Some families 
find it necessary to have a six-o’clock breakfast. 
In that case, a dinner at twelve and a five-o’clock 
tea seem desirable. But when there is no hurry 
about breakfast, it is much more pleasant and con- 
venient for the household to have only two meals— 
breakfast coming at half-past seven or eight, and 
dinner at two o’clock. This gives more time for 
the daylight labors of the family, and gives a long 
resting spell after the dinner work is done. It is 
a poor plan to prefend to have only two meals and 
really to have four—two regular meals and two ir- 
regular ones. Better three regular meals than that. 
At our house, there is now no hint of the need of 
alunch between breakfast and dinner—not even by 
the baby, who is now not fifteen months old. 
Yesterday, grandpa took a long walk and had a 
twelve-o’clock dinner away from home. At dusk 
he thought he would like a bit of bread and butter 
and a cup of ‘‘cambric tea’? or ‘comfort’? (P'll 
give you the recipe presently, if any one needs it ! 
Grandpa has his regular ‘‘tay-tay,’’ or black tea, 
at dinner, but it would disturb his rest if taken 
later). He ate his little supper in the presence of 
the children, and they, looking at pictures in the 
nursery, never said one word about being hungry 
or desiring something to eat. Baby has her cup of 
milk at night and usually a piece of bread in her 
hand—as much as she wants. Lately we had work- 
men here for a week, and had three meals a day 
for them, and the children had supper twice, but 
they were ‘“‘hungrier’’ than usual the succeeding 
mornings—that is, they were more impatient for 
breakfast, but more dissatisfied than usual with it 
when they got it. I suppose their stomachs, hay- 
ing had less rest than usual, were more than 
usually exhausted by labor when morning came. 

Winter Evenines aT Home.—Dear mothers 
and sisters, let us get it well into our heads and 
hearts that home-making is far, far above mere 
housekeeping. Good housekeeping is of very 
great importance, almost essential; but the real 
value of the house-work is as it makes home sweet 
and dear. Love is the essential thing, and it will 
indeed cover a multitude of sins—that is, it will 
lead to mutual forbearance and a desire to make 
others happy. 

In the home-making business, these long winter 
evenings are both seed-time and harvest. During 
the day the children may have been at school, the 
husband and father absent at his business, and 
other members of the family scattered here and 
there, variously employed. Twilight brings the 
homesick hour for all who love and miss their 
home. If all the home-hearths were glowing then, 
if all the home-lamps were trimmed and burning, 
if all the home-makers (the mothers and sisters 
and daughters in particular—for home-making is 
woman’s especial art) were fresh and loving and 
cheery and tidy, and free from engrossing toil at 
that hour, what a little heaven on earth might 
every home become, and where, then, would be 
the need of asylums and jails and reform-schools? 

It will not.do for us women to make ourselves 
slaves to the ‘‘men-folks’’ of our families, letting 
them fee] that home is the place where they are to 
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receive all the service and render none. For their 
sakes, we must avoid that. But let us look after 
our duties more carefully than after our rights. 
Let us try to do our part faithfully, and if our ex- 
ample does not stimulate the laggards, we can talk 
over with each delinquent the importance of each 
one contributing to make home bright and happy. 

It is of the greatest importance that the little 
ones should go to bed happy—important for their 
healths and for their dispositions. And if we can 
all say “ good-night,’’ and sink to sleep with hearts 
kindly affectioned one toward another, it will help 
our souls’ growth wonderfully. Then let us have 
Pleasant, social evenings. Let us get the work all 
done up on the busiest days, if possible, before 
night comes; and if we have a clean frock and col- 
lar and a bright ribbon, let us put them on for the 
sake of the dear ones, whose happiness is surely 
affected by all these little things. 

Now, who will read aloud? Yes, Ido know how 
almost, and often entirely impossible this is if 
baby is awake. Selfish little babies! But it is the 
nature of a baby to be selfish, and we must conform 
ourselyes to it more or less until it gets a little 
older. Games, then, or puzzles, or light work 
around the lamp. 

Pray, tell me why should a woman’s fingers be 
busy with knitting or sewing, and a man’s or a 
boy’s be idle or at play? Teach the boys to knit 
and sew, and when there is need they can employ 
themselves right usefully so. If they learn to im- 
prove their time while young, if they learn to love 


work, they will be carving out frames or brack- 


ets or napkin-rings or children’s toys while the 
story is read aloud. If potatoes areto be prepared 
at night for the breakfast, why can not some mas- 
culine fingers do it? 

About the reading—don’t be too prosy if there 
are children among the listeners. It is best to 
read something that interests all, at least a part of 
the evening. Every parent who deserves the joy 
and honor of parentage, has a young spot in the 
heart, and can not fail to be interested in any well- 
written children’s book or story. 


Wooten Wristiets.—A pair of warm wool 
wristlets is about equal to an additional garment 
for keeping the whole body warm. The blood 
which the heart pumps into the arteries with each 
beat comes very near the surface wherever you can 
feel the pulse beating, as at the wrists. Keep 
these warm and the whole circulation is favorably 
affected. Knitted yarn wristlets are worn by old 
and young, male andfemale. They are three or 
four inches long, seamed all of the way usually, 
and may be finished at the hand by a narrow 
fringe, or‘crocheted border, or by a knitted ruffle. 
It is well-to have two pairs for a change, and if 
these are of white or of delicate colors, daintily 
wrought and scrupulously clean, they are not un- 
suitable with one’s nice dresses. A pair of white 


ones, with no fringe or ruffle at the hand, can be 


worn under linen cuffs. 


BEANS WITHOUT PorK.—Some families seem not 
to know that baked beans are delicious without 
pork if properly cooked and seasoned. We be- 
lieve in cooking them a long time—four or five 
hours in all. We often boil a pot of beans until 
they are cooked thoroughly soft, take half for one 
day’s bean-soup, and use the other half a few days 
later for baked beans. We pick over and wash 
the beans as soon as breakfast is over, and put 
them over the fire, weil covered with cold water, 
as soon as possible. If the beans are old we drop 
in a small lump or half-teaspoonful of soda. When 
this water boils, we turn it off, and supply its 
place with clean boiling water. After the beans 
have boiled in this water about an hour, we 
change the water again—sometimes three times, 
but never after the beans have begun to come to 
pieces. We set them where they will not boil too 
hard, and cook them four or five hours, when they 
are well softened and separated. Then we stir into 
this soup salt, and a cup of cream if we have it ; if 
not, a table-spoonful or two of good butter. We 
take out half of the beans (if we have cooked 
enough for two meals) before seasoning the day’s 











portion, and sometimes thin what is left for soup 
with hot water, and then put in the cream and 
salt, and boil and stir it all together. When we 
bake the reserved portion, we pour it into a large 
baking-dish or dripping-pan, stir in a spoonful of 
salt and a cup of cream, or creamy milk, and bit of 
butter, and bake an hour. I can not belicve that 
any one who tries it would prefer ‘“‘pork and 
beans’’ to this. The most common mistake in 
cooking beans is to cook them too little. This is 
the cause of their flatulent tendency, and such re- 
sult may be prevented by thorough cooking. The 
frequent changing of the water takes away the 
strong flavor which is disagreeable to many. Well- 
cooked beans are among the most nutritious arti- 
cles of diet. 


Winter Squvasn.—I suppose that Hubbard 
squashes are baked more frequently than they are 
boiled nowadays. The chief difficulty is with the 
shells upon the table-cloth at meal-time. A few 
empty plates set here and there to receive the rind 
obviate this difficulty. No way of cooking squash 
suits us so well as steaming it. Cut off the rind, 
and cut in small pieces as for boiling. Allowa 
little more time for the steaming than for boiling 
potatoes, say three quarters of an hour, and when 
done it may be mashed and seasoned with a little 
salt, buttered over the top, with a little dash of 
black pepper, and it is ready for the table. Squash 
is rather slow in baking, requiring more time than 
potatoes. An hour is hardly too much time to 
allow for the baking of Hubbard squash. In boil- 
ing squash, cut into small pieces and put very little 
water in the kettle, filling up with boiling water if 
necessary, to prevent burning. The drier it is 
boiled the sweeter it will be. 

Everybody knows, I suppose, that squashes of all 
kinds make excellent ‘pumpkin pies.’’ Squash 
should be sifted through a colander after boiling (or 
steaming or baking), and treated in all respects 
like pumpkin. 

**CampBrio TEA” OR ‘‘ Comrort.’’—This is also 
‘Temperance tea ”’ and ‘* White tea ’—nothing but 
hot water, milk, and sugar. But put the sugar and 
milk (you need put no sugar in my cup if you give 
me cream instead of milk) in the bottom of the 
cup, and pour the boiling water in last. The flavor 
is very perceptibly better than a mere cup of hot 
water seasoned with sugar and milk. This is very 
true of coffee also. Putthe “ trimmings ” (as they 
say out West) in the cup first (having ascertained 
what each of your coffee-drinkers prefers), and 
pour the coffee into this. It does really make 
a deal of difference. ‘‘ White tea’’ or comfort is 
useful when one wishes a warm drink simply, with- 
out any stimulant. 


a et ee QD ime bee 


Which Paper? 
ccilipteaascs 

When I was a little girl, I heard my father say 
regularly and often, toward Christmas, for several 
years, ‘‘We must not take so many papers next 
year.” Then would arise some discussion about 
which of the papers should be stopped. It always 
resulted in the same way—as many or even more 
papers the next year. Iam glad of it. 

My friend Americus was the other day lamenting 
that so many periodicals came into the family, 
because no member of the family found time to 
read them all. He said it was better to take only 
one paper, and read that thoroughly. ‘‘ Beware of 
the reader of one book,’’ said he, quoting from 
somebody. “‘ Why?” Lasked. ‘‘ Shall we beware of 
the reader of one book because he must neeessarily 
be rather narrow-minded ?” 

But Americus meant, and I suppose his predeces- 
sor meant, that the careful reader of a single book 
would probably thoroughly digest his scant mental 
rations, and waste no particle of nutriment gained 
from it. The reader of one book is just the person 
to catch you tripping when you state any fact within 
the range of his one book. I suppose it is really 
better to read one book or newspaper with close 
attention and reflection than to merely skim a dozen 
books or newspapers, getting no clear idea of any- 





thing. One who wishes to preserve and increase 
one’s mental power should habitually do some care- 
ful reading—so critical and painstaking that it may 
properly be called study. 

But I quite object to being shut down to one 
newspaper. I long for big libraries and full read- 
ing-rooms. J think it is agreat privilege to be 
allowed to skip a good portion of every paper. 

“But,” said Americus, ‘there is the —— now, 
It is well edited in every department, and there is 
nothing in it which it would not be profitable for 
you to read.’? So we took a number of the s 
and turned through its pages. There were certain 
departments which I always read, and the contri- 
butions of certain writers were always welcome. 
But there was as much more in the paper which 
was not to my taste, though invaluable perhaps to 
a multitude of readers. There were pages that I 
habitually ‘“‘ skimmed,” and I found the cream so 
gathered much more profitable for my use than the 
whole milk would be. 

“But,” said Americus, ‘‘here are these articles 
by Don’t you read those? Why, they are 
excellent! Doread them. I would not miss them 
for anything.” 

“There itis,” saidI. ‘It is the nourishment 
you are needing now. But my mind is working in 
another direction and craves different mental food; 
and provided I believe that what it is seeking is good and 
wholesome, I am going to let it follow its bent. ‘Eat 
what you crave,’ says the sensible Dr. Hall, and I 
say read what you crave, and if it does you no 
harm, go ahead until you have had enough of that.” 

Parents should not be niggardly in supplying the 
family with reading matter. There is such a variety 
of tastes among its members that no one paper 
would be likely to meet the requirements of all. 
Provide only what is pure and profitable, but re- 
member that fun is profitable to the health and in- 
tellect and heart. And do not be afraid of stories, 
only be careful that those you take into the family 
to influence your children as only stories can, are 
of noble purpose and of high, pure character. I 
know some excellent people who tell me that one 
of the best things their parents did for them in the 
way of education, was to leave them pretty much 
free to follow their own tastes in respect to reading, 
while furnishing only good books and papers, and 
plenty of those. 

Where neighbors can co-operate, taking a variety 
of papers and magazines among the different fam- 
ilies, and exchanging with one another, there is a 
saving of money outlay, ard a gain in the way of 
neighborly intercourse. RELL. 

———> . -——— OC a ee 


‘* Splendid’? Calce.—One cup of butter, 
two of sugar, four of flour, one of water, and four 
eggs. To the four cups of sifted flour add one 
measure of Horsford’s bread preparation, or one tea- 
spoon of cream of tartar and half a teaspoonful of 
soda. Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, then 
add the beaten eggs, next the water; after adding 
the flour, bake immediately. After the cake is 
ready for the oven sift over the pans dry sifted 
sugar, which gives the cake a meringue-like crust 
if the oven is not too hot.—W. 











‘*Brown Betty.°’’—tThe following recipe, 
given by Marion Harland, we have tried with much 
satisfaction: One cup of bread-crumbs, two of 
chopped tart apples, 44 of sugar, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, and two teaspoonfuls of butter cut 
into small pieces. Butter a deep dish, and put a 
layer of the chopped apple at the bottom; sprinkle 
with sugar, a few bits of butter, and cinnamon; 
cover with bread-crumbs; then more apple. Pro- 
ceed in this order until the dish is full, having a 
layer of crumbs at the top. Cover closely, and 
steam three quarters of an hour in a moderate 
oven; then uncover, and brown quickly. Eat 
warm with sugar and cream or sweet sauce. Serve 
in the dish in which itis baked. We do not use 
near as many apples as we might, with advantage 
in both economy and health. The ‘‘ Brown Betty” 
here described is very good, quickly prepared, 
and utilizes scraps of bread that are often wasted. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 





Our Guessing School. What Is It 
No. 2. 


The engraving given in November for you to study over 
was of such & rarely seen object that only afew boys and 
girls tried to make it out, and some of these came very 
far from the mark. Two or three were so nearly alike in 
merit that it was difficult to choose between them, as one 
mentioned some pcints that others omitted. The one 
that seemed to be on the whole the best description, is 
by Miss Abbie Adams, of Absecom, Atlantic Co., N. J. 
Good answers, though not so full as hers, were sent by 
Christopher D. Chandler, Fair Haven, N. J., Harriet J. 
Fisk, Sag Harbor, L, I,, Rollo Shophelt, Niantic, Ct., 





\ \ 
ll 
SHELL OF PERIWINKLE. 


Willie Calvert, Culpepper, Va., Townsend Wolcott, 8. 
Norwalk, Ct., John B. Price, Stamford, Ct., Clarence E. 
Penniman, Cromwell, Ct., Robert B. Albertson, Hert- 
ford, N. C. Miss Abbie says: ‘It is the spawn of a shell- 
fish, called Winkle by many. Some might call it a conk, 
but it is known here by baymenand oystermen by the 
name of Winkle, The whole length of this curious thing 
(the spawn) is usually about two fect long, and when 
found in the bays ina perfect state, has one end imbedded 
in the sand or mud from 2 to 4 inches deep; this secures 
it to the bottom, but sometimes by the force ofthe waves 
and tide it is broken loose from its place and cast upon 
the shore, and the embryo Winkle is destroyed by being 
exposed to the hot rays of the sun in summer or the cold 
freezing of winter. The pods or receptacles, when taken 
from the water, are filled with a jelly-like substance ; then 
again they are found in a more advanced state, containing 
the young winkles in their complete form, though quite 
small, about the size of duck shot, and a large number in 
each pod. Ihave seen themand handled them after my 
father has brought them from the bay, they being quitea 
curiosity to us, and I have also heard him tell how he 
pulled them loose from the bottom of the bay. I don’t 
know what you will think of the name I have given the 
shell-fish that produces the article your engraving repre- 
sents, but it is knownin all these parts by the name of 
Winkle. Ihave seen numbers of them; they live in a 
shell, but can turn almost entirely out of it, and can suck 
fast to a board or other surface, and hold on quite strong. 
Thave looked in Webster’s Pictorial Dictionary for an en- 
graving of this kind of shell-fish, but can not find any to 
represent it, neither do I find in it the word Winkle.” 

As Miss Abbie could not find an engraving of the shell, 
we give one here. Had she looked for Periwinkle, she 
would have found that word, which is also used for the 
same animal, though fishermen and marketmen generally 
call it Winkle. There are several species found upon 
our coast, the most common of which we have figured. 
It is from three to six inches long, and of a dark olive 
color. The animal that lives in this shellis very tough 
and coarse, but notwithstanding that, it is eaten, and is 
sometimes offered for sale in the markets. The shell is 





into the seams of boats, the long portion answering as 
a convenient spout. The Engiish Periwinkle is an entirely 
different animal from ours. The conchologists call the 
one figured Pyrula canaliculata. The word Pyruda means 
a little pear, and was given because the shell is some- 
what pear-shaped, and canaliculata means channeled, or 
like a pipe or guiter. You can see that the drawn-out 
part of the shell is channeled, and I have just said that 
the sailors have found out its usefulness as a gutter. 
These strange-looking names that scientific people give 
to shells, plants, insects, and the like, are generally de- 
scriptive. TuE Docror. 


VThe Deoctor’s Talks — About a 
Candle, 


Perhaps you will wonder what there is to say about a 
candle that you do not know, and will be surprised when 
I tell you that I think that a candle is one of the most 
interesting things, and that to explain all about its burn- 
ing would require a great many pages like the one you 





are reading. Many years ago one of the most eminent 
scientific men who ever lived, Sir Michael Faraday, gave 
a whole course of lectures just upona candle. Ido not 
expect to tell you so much as he Wid, for you would not 
be able to understand it all, but I think I can say some- 
thing about a candle that will interest you. I wonder 
when candles were invented! It must have been a great 
while ago, for we read about candlesticks in the Old 
Testament. Perhaps torches were uscd before candles. 
Some of you have probably seen light-wood torches, 
which are often used in pine regions, especially in 
the Southern States. A dead pine will be found to have 
its wood full of turpentine, and when this is cut up into 
torches, it will burn with a bright though rather smoky 
flame. In this case the wood serves for a wick, and 
the turpentine that is dried in the pores of the wood cor- 
responds to the tallow or other matter that we make can- 
dies of. There are several kinds of candles, but all agree 
in having a wick, and some solid material that will melt 
readily, and will burn when melted. We have all read 
of rush-lights, which in early times were in common use 
in England, and I believe that some of the poorer people 
still use them. They were made by peeling the stems of 
rushes so as to leave the light pith. A little strip of 
the outer portion of the rush was left to strengthen the 
pith, which, being very delicate, would break without 
this support. The rush-piths were then dipped in tallow 
or other fat, and formed a very poor, flickering kind of 
candle, for which the pith served as a wick. Our com- 
monest candles are tallow-dips, and are made by dipping 
the wicks in melted tallow, the dipping being repeated 
after the tallow has hardened, until the candle is large 
enough. Tallow candles are now generally made in a 
moid. The wick being fastened in the center of a tin 
tube, the melted tallow is poured in, and when cold 
the candle is easily removed from the mold. Tallow 
candles are soft ; mutton suet makes harder ones. Then 
they are made of spermaceti ; paraffine, which is a curious 
product of coal; vegetable wax from Japan, and also 
from a vegetable wax yielded by our native Bayberry. 
It was a wonderful discovery that, by which the solid 
part can be taken out of lard and other fats. This is 
called stearine, and is what the nice, white, hard candles 
of the stores are mostly made of. The most expensive 





SECTION. 


SELF-SNUFFING. 


SNUFF. 


candles are wax, and these are not made by dipping, nor 
are they molded, but melted wax is poured over the wicks, 
which are hung on a frame, and the pouring is repeated 
until the candles are large enough, when they are finished 
and the surface made smooth by rolling ona table of 
hard wood. The wick in the common candle is of very 
loosely spun cotton, and after it has been lighted awhile 
we notice in the flame a black, unburned piece of wick 
(fig. 1), the “snuff,” as itis called, which has to be re- 





that invented the self-snuffing wick. The reason that a 
snuff forms in the candle is because the wick, being in 
the interior of the flame, is, as I shall show you at another 
time, quite shut out from the air, and can not burn. The 
invention consisted in so braiding or plaiting a wick that 
it would curve over and thus bring the end of it outside 
of the flame, where the air could reach it and it could 
gradxally burn away (fig. 2), and thus save the trouble of 
snuffing. When we first light a candle, we do not get a 
very bright light, and we must wait until enough of the 
tallow is melted to supplythe flame. Just watch a burn- 
ing candle, and see how beautifully everything goes on. 
The tallow remains solid until it is needed for burning, 
and then just enongh is kept melted to supply the wick. 
Then the candle itself forms a cup to hold the melted 
tallow. If the candle burns where there is no current of 
air, just see what a nice little cupis formed. The tallow 
melts just close tothe flame, but the air keeps the edge 
of the cup cool, so that it does not melt fora while. If you 
were to make a cut right down through a burning candle, - 
it would look like figure 8. So the candle is all the time 
turning the solid tallow into a liquid, taking it up in the 
wick, where in burning it gives us a beautiful flame. But 
what makes the melted tallow risein the wick? Thatis 
an interesting point, which I will try to say something 
about another time. TuE Docror. 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
i. Iam composed of 11 letters. 
My 8, 10, 9 is a fish. 
My 9, 5, 6, 11,7 is an adjective which may be 
transposed into a verb and into a noun. 
My 1, 4, 8, 2, 10 is a reptile. 
My whole is a village in Central New York. 
E. LC. 


2, Iam composed of 24 letters. 
My 12, 5, 3, 21, 8, 16, 12 is a continent. 
My 23, 10, 5, 20, 6, 18 is a man’s name, 
My 3, 10, 13, 18, 6 is a bird of prey. 
My 11, 15, 18, 2, 1, 15, 11, 18, 4, 18, 6 is a bird. 
My 19, 17, 14, 7, 8,24, 28 were used as engines 
of war by the Romans. 
My 9, 2, 22, 11, 4 is a country in Asia. 
My whole is before you. Vrremia E, 8. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


1. Square the word ‘‘ MERIT.” 
Star AND CRESCENT. 


2. 1}Anumber. ?Corroded. *A term in music, mean- 
ing “time.” ‘To preclude. 5Usedin carts. lows 


PROVERB PI. 


With the following forty-seven words make eight well- 
known proverbs: 
A good counsel freely gives a judge his price. 
Necessity never makes a misfortune of wit. 
He who all day gives every dog the go-by, must have 
brevity of soul. 
Twice beginning is to make good ending. 
Virtue, above appearances, is never good ; meet half-way. 
ANAGRAMS, 
1. Rebel in mince-shop. 6. Notes ran. 
2. Agile rust. %. Sung Lot out. 
8. Pieced love. 8. I class them. 
4. Angel Ziva. 9. Die lying. 
5. I haul time. 10. Rats put. 
CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in peach but not in plum. 
My next is in hand but not in thumb. 
My third is in rat but not in mouse. 
My fourth is in room but not in house. 
My fifth is in Bill but not in Sam. 
My sixth is in sheep but not in lamb. 
And now, if the letters you rightly take, 
The name of a little girl they’]! make. 
Mary Jacoss. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


The initials name a certain kind of stone used in 
jewelry, and which derived its name from the river in 
Sicily near which it was first found. 
The finals name that which we have been taught to shun, 

1. One of the signs of the Zodiac. 

2. A Southern State, 4. A plant. 

8. An insect. 5. Evasion. 

R. T. IsBesTer. 


PUZZLE. 
An R, an L, an A, anda D, 


Now take an M, and add three Ts. 
Four still are left, and they are Es. 
By putting these together right, 








used by sailors and boat-builders to pour tar and pitch 


moved by the use of snuffers. It was avery clever person 


A well-known proverb comes to light. Annz, 


Two Ns, three Os, and only one V. - 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


ANaAGRAMs.—1. Philosophical. 2. Phenomena. 3. Sub- 
servience. 4. Inconstant. 5. Organization. 6. Assimi- 
lated. %. Cognizance. 8. Subordinate. 9. Inaccessible. 
10. Continuance. 

CompounD. ARITHMOREMS.—1. Potato. 2. Contention. 
8. Portfolio. 4. Zoology. 5. Addition. 6. Patent. 7. 
Boneless. 8. Fortify. 9. Extend. 10. Exonerate. 

HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


ORLEANS 


wee Entemas. ~1. New York Tribune. 2. Ger- 
e 


Pouzzie.—Hearth and Home (heart, hand, home). 





a. 
i 


| 
| 





TRANSPOSED PrRovERB.—In the absence of the feline 
race, the mice give themselves up to various pastimes. 

Cross-Worp. —Cincinnati. 

ILLusTRATED ReBus.—Sandy Hook (S and Y hook). 


AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amanva Vetsor.—In the “aiphabetical arithmetic” 
the letters represent figures. Ilaven’t you got some big 
cousin or an Uncle John who will show you how to puzzle 
it out ? 

A BreGrnner.—lIlad you not better select a little more 
definite name ? 

JERE PLumer.—Your “ criticisms * were very much to 
the point. The answers to 428 and 429 in August number 
are—-** Two sparrows upon one ear of corn are not likely 
to agree long,” and ** Sigh no more.” 

NELLIE BacuE.—No, dear, I never had the pleasure of 
writing to ‘* The Little Corporal.” 

Oweco.—The “ Arithmorem”’ was pretty thoronghly 
explained in the February number, 1872. 

Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., to C. F. J., Amanda 
Velsor, A Beginner. O. A. Gage, Nellie Bache, Owego, 
Ned W. W., and S. L. D. 





Vhe Old Nurse’s Visit. 


Some of the pictures that we give in the Boys and 
Girls’ Columns are intended iv instruct, others are solely 








that is, pictures that are va). 
uable for the excellence of 
their design and the skill of 
the artist. The picture of 
**' The Old Nurse’s Visit” ig 

an art picture, and an ex- 
cellent one. The original, 
an oil painting, attracted 
much attention at one of the 
Academy exhibitions, and 
represents what actually hap- 
pened to the artist. Those 
who live in the Northern 
States have bnt little idea 
of the old nurse of the South- 
ern States and her relations 
to the family. Almost every 
Southern home numbers 
among its inmates a black 
‘““mammy,” trusted and es- 
teemed by the older mem- 
bers of the family, and tyr- 
annized over and coaxed in 
turn by the children. ‘She 
idolizes her young charge, 
and no matter how much 
she gidy threaten and scold 
it herself, permits no one 
else to do so, and is extreme- 
ly fertile in excuses for all 
its misdemeanors. Even 
when, as in the picture, the 
youngster has grown to man- 
hood, he is as much her 
pet and her “chile” as in 
his infant days. She seems 
to regard him as belonging 
to her, and always takes the 
liveliest interest in his 
affairs. You can almost hear 
mammy, as she seats herself 
on the edge of the chair, as 
near as possible to the easel, 
in order to get a good view 
of the picture, and at the 
same time to see how it is 
done, ‘* Well, honey, I neb- 
ber spected to a’seed nuffin 
like dis. Them trees is the 
very moral of them as growed 
on ole marse’s place where 
you chillerns played in the 
summer. Jest to think that 
de chile what I nussed is 
growed up to be such a 
painter! But laws, chile, I 
might a’knowed you'd a 
been sunthin grand! You 
allays was spry about making 
pixtures, and many a thing 
has you drawed on your ole 
mammy’s clean whitewashed 
walls. Well, honey, you is 
growed up now sho’ ‘nuff, 
and de ole woman can’t ’spect 
to see you much, but bless 
your soul, honey, your ole 
mammy jest feels de same 
as if you was de little baby what she done toted in her 
arms long ago.” And witha few more admiring looks 
at ‘ther boy” and the wonderful picture he is painting, 
she Jeaves, and “The Old Nurse’s Visit’’ is over, 


A Boy Who Turned Out Well. 

Not long ago a very rich man died in Germany, of 
whom it is said that his hat was the beginning of his 
fortune. He served an apprenticeship to a wood-turner, 
In Germany, after a young man is through his appren- 
ticeship, he must travel for a year before he begins to 
work for himself. In the course of his Wanderjahr, or 
traveling year, young Muhl—for that was his name— 
called at a great machine-shop for work. The ragged 
and barefoot boy, with his knapsack on his back, did not 
look very promising, and he was told to go about his 
business. As he was going, the master-machinist called 
after him, **I say, man, what kind of ahat is that you 
have on?” ‘A wooden one, sir.’ 








‘With my lathe. Ihada long way to go,and needed a 
hat to keep off the rain, and as I had no money to buy. 
one, I made this out of wood.” ‘But this is oval, and 
an oval form can not be made with a lathe.” ‘That is 
true, sir, but nevertheless I did it. I took my central 
point, and worked away until I made my hat.” The 
keen-sighted turner at once engaged him, and found him 


; tobea mechanical genius as well as a good workman. 
| He became a partner, and afterwards sole proprietor, and 


to amuse, and others still are what we call “art pictures,” | at length diced the richest man of the neighborhood. 











“* A wooden one! i 
And where did you get it? ‘I madeit, sir.” “How?” — 
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Not Injured by the Fire. 


The Smith American 
Organ Co., 


WHOSE MANUFACTORY IS NOW IN ITS TWENTY- 
SECOND YEAR, AND WHOSE WEEKLY PRODUCTION 
IS PROBABLY EQUAL IN VALUE TO THAT OF ANY 
MAKERS OF REED INSTRUMENTS, RESPECTFULLY 
ANNOUNCES THAT THE 


New Styles of Organs, 


ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR BEAUTY OF FINISH AND 
EXQUISITE TONE, HAVE PROVED TO BE THE MOST 
POPULAR AND SALABLE OF ANY EVER OFFERED 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 

WITH ITS LARGE CAPITAL, AND GREATLY IN- 
CREASED FACILITIES, THE COMPANY IS NOW 
PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS PROMPTLY. 

The attention of dealers in Organs is called 
to the fact thafthough great improvements 
have been made, and materials and labor 
are advancing, there will be 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
THE WHOLE LIST IS OFFERED AT EXTREMELY 


Low Rates to Cash Buyers. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY CHEERFULLY ANSWERED. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN €0., 


NOVEMBER 25, 1872. Boston, Mass. 





«= Tue saving of time accomplished by using the 
Willcox & Gibbs Silent Family Sewing-Machine in pre- 
ference to any double-thread machine whatever, is an 
unmistakable boon to anxious, overworked mothers ag 
well as to professional dressmakers. There are many 
other reasons for preferring the “* Willcox and Gibbs.” 
Send for Sewing-Machine Leaflets, 658 Broadway, New 
York. 


Wine-AwakKeE Youtu’s PaPper.—For judicious editing, 
select and popular contributors, and sprightly, entertain- « 
ing reading, the Youth’s Companion, of Boston, has no 
superior among the youths’ publications. 


10 Per Cent Semi-Annual Bonds, 


Guaranteed by Nebraska City National Bank. 

Value of property, $15,000,000. Also Kansas and Ne- 
braska Bridge and School Bonds, and — ehoice invest- 
ment securities. 


THOS, P, ELLIS & CO.) Bankers, 14 Pine St., N. Y, 
















OUR 
Illustrated Catalogues 






FOR (873, 
ne me és o poees and con- 
tainin, = ed Plates, 
mailed on sade mat 25 cents. 


All Purchasers of our books, “‘Gardening for 
Profit,’ or *‘ Practical Floriculture,” price $1.50 
each (prepaid by mail), are entitled to receive above 
Catalogues free annually. 









Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York 3 








y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
wie ok Outfits. Catalogues, samples, 
8. M. SpENcER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ANTED—A FARMER in every town 


as agent for the Collins Steel Plows, F 
address COLLINS & CO., 212 Water St., ‘slau Yoo > 


A YESHIRE HEIFERS for sale. Fine 
points. Pedigrees perfect. Melville E. Mead, Darien, Ct. 


ADVICE, sa pase aricalist, Jones 


and full on | Ray 














Better than Pictures. 
1823, JUBILEE! 1873. 


OF THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
Every one who has taken the Observer will say that it 
is unsurpassed as a Religious and Secular 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


It has been a leader among the religious papers for jifty 
years, and it promises more and better for the years to 
come. Every subscriber will receive the 200-page 


JUBILEE YEAR BOOK, 


Containing portraits of Sidney E. and Richard C. Morse, anda 
reduced reprint fac-simile of the first number issued in 1823. 
A liberal commission allowed in books or cash for New 


Subscribers. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


OVER 15,000,000 SQUARE 
FEET NOW IN USE. 








ASBESTOS ROOF euA tee, 
For restoring and preserving =e Shingle, Felt, and other 
Roofs. 


Asbestos Boiler Felting, 
The best non-conductor, and the most durable and econo- 
mical covering in use for STEAM PIPES, BOILERS, HOT- 
AIR PIPES, OIL-STILLS, etc., whether housed or exposed 
to the weather. It can be easily applied by any one. 
ROOFING AND SHEATHING FELTS, ASPHALTUM, 
ASBESTOS, ASBESTOS BOARD, ASBESTOS PAPER, etc. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Terms to 


Dealers, etc. 
H. W. JOHNS, 


Established New ( Offices 87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. 
{ in LD STREET, New York 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


50,000. 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
@™ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


STECK 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS 


are the CHEAPEST, because they sur- 
pass all others in 


TONE, FINISH, 
and DURABILITY. 


Warerooms: 95 Bast 14th St., New York. 


WHAT---W HERE 
---W HEN---HOW 


To Plant Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds; what they will 
cost, and other desirable information in our 


HAND-BOOK for 1878. 


Containing a Beautifally Colored Chromo. 
Sent to all applicants, post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents, by 


JAMES FLEMING, Seedsman 
3 67 Nassau St... New "York. 











re ROOT-GRAFTS, best, % 
er 1,009, ftogk wane. Seedlings in good supply. 
Order Pow. E. Y. TEAS & CO., Richmond, Indiana, 





1873. 


Now is the Time to 
Subscribe 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 
Harper’s Magazine. 


The Magazine has done good, and 





not evil, all the days of its life— 


Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper’s ‘Weekly. 
The ablest and most powerful illus- 


trated periodical in this country.—Lowis- 
ews Courier-Journal, 


ers . 
There never was any paper published 


that so delighted the heart of woman.— 
Providence Journal. 





TERMS for 1873. 


Harrer’s Macazinz, One Year........$4.00 
Harper's WEEKLY, One Year........ 400 
Harper’s BazaR, One Year.....,.. 4.00 


Harper's MaGaziNne, HarpEr’s WeExxy, and Hanren’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10.00; or any two for $7.00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Waxxtx, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
SUBSCRIBERS at $4.00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRACTICAL 
TROUT CULTURE. 


By J. H. SLACK, MD., 


Commissioner of Fisheries, N. J. ; Natural History Editor 
of Turf, Field, and Farm, N. Y.; Proprietor of 
Troutdale Ponds, near Bloomsbury, N. J. 





ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS: 
 -pennnmmma: | 
CHAPTER I.—History of Fish Culture. 


CuHaPTER  II.—Choosing a Location. 
Cuaprer III.—P. enotne and Construction of Ponds, 
CHarTreR IV.— ee and Apparatus, 
cuneran Vina sptineist ins on. 

HAPTER = al pregnati i 
CuaPTerR VII.—Incubation. 
CuartTer VIII.—Care of Young in Nursery. 
CHaPreR IX.—First Year. 
CuarreR X.—Second and Third Years, 
CHAPTER —Trang} 
CuaPTeR XII.—Bibliography of Fish Culture. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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B. K. BLISS & SONS, I 








ite Agricultural 


Garden, Field, 


including several hundred finely-executed engravings of 


directions for culture. Address B. K. BLISS 


P. O. Box 5,712. 














To the Flower and Kitchen Garden. 
We are pl d to that the 27th Annual 
Edition of this well-known work is now ready, enlarged 


i 

i 

and improved, and containing a magnificent new colored 
, 

' 

’ 





Lithograph, besides hundreds of engravings, in addition to 
its full descriptive price-list of 3,000 varieties of choicc 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Rare Gladiolus, Lilies, Tube- 
roses, etc., with full directions for their culture. This is 
without doubt the most perfect work of the kind before the 
‘public. *,* Sent Free to applicants upon receipt of 2 stamps. 
\Address WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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With Descriptive Priced Catalogue 
of Seeds, 
Now ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants. 
‘Wholesale lists on application. Address 
PLANT SEED COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











Se a iN 


f My business is to supply, what every good farmer is anxious 
| to se the very best of vegetable seed. I grow o hundred 

and fifty kinds on my four seed farms, right under my own 
e, making new vegetables a gpecialty, besides importing 
choi eties from European growers. A fine 
selection of flower-seed, home-grown and imported, will 
also be found in my Catalogue. It will be ready by Janu- 
ary, and sent free to all applicants. My customers of last 
year will receive it without writing for it. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


and Flower Seeds, 
and Horticultural 
Fertilizers, and Other Requisites for the Farm and Garden. 


The Wineteenth Annuat Edition of our celebrated Seed Cataloguc and Amaicur’s Guide to the Flower 
and Kitchen Garden will be ready for distribution about the 20th of Januazy, and will be mailed free to our 
customers of 1872, and to all applicants upon receipt of 25 cents; an edition elegantly bound in cloth, $1.00. This is without 
exception the largest and best Catalogue ever published in this or any other country. It will contain nearly 200 pages, 


Rare and Beautiful Flowers and Choice Vegetables 


CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 





TOW S SRG 
porters, Growers, and Dealers in 
Small Fruits, 


Implements, 


favorite flowers and vegetables, and a beautifally 


i colored chromo of a group of some of the most popular flowers in cultivation. Also a descriptive 
E list of 2,000 species and varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, including all the novelties of the past season, with full 


& SONS, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York City. 











SE 
ILLUSTRATED WORK for January, 1873, now 











IVE STOCK, Farm ‘and Fire- 


side Journal. Specimen Copy 
sent FREE on application. Large 32 
page monthty, devoted to the Great 
Live Stock interests of the country, 
$1.50 per year. Cheapest and best 
paper of its class published. Those 
interested in Cattle, Horses, Swine, 





=8 Sheep, Pouttry,- Bees, Fish 
of Culture. &c., will find each 
% R No. full of interest. Write for 
£3 terms to Agents, New York 
ga Agents, A. B. ALLEN & Co., 191 
aa Water St.—Haas, Kelley & Oo. 


Publishers, 200 Main St., BUFFALO,N.Y. 


“Pet-Stock, Pigeon 


AND 
i 

Poultry Bulletin.” Jess, :ieues 
. and is com- 

mended as a wide-awake Journal to breeders ahd fanciers 

of POULTRY, PIG NS, BBITS, and PET- 

STOCK of all kinds, giving news and full information on 

all points, and most beautifully illustrated. 

Subscription $1.00 a year. 


THE ASSOCIATED FANCIERS. 
Address P. O. Box 316, New York City. 





With changed 
title an n- 
larged 

The 2 
Bulletin is now 
issued by the 





HE AmericAN STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for Exhibition Poultry. Indispensable to poult 
breeders. It governs the awards at exhibitions. Sent, 
post-paid, for 50 cts. 
Wrieut’s NEw Work on Potvtrry, containing 50 superb 
me in colors. Published in 25 nos. Issued semi-monthly. 
rice 50 cts. per no., sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. Zry 
one no. for a sample, and gee the jinest cork of the kind ever 
attempted. Address H. H. Stoppanp, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of Tox PouLTRY WORLD. 


BRONZE TURKEYWS—descended from 
stock weighing 62 Ibs. the pair. Premium birds of 
New York State ae! Society. Address 

W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 








out. Issuedasa Quarterly. The four numbers sent 


to any address by mail for 25 cents. The richest and 
‘most instructive Illustrated and Descriptive Floral 
Guide ever issued. You will miss it if you order 


Seeds before seeing Brieas & Bro.’s QUARTERLY, 


We challenge comparison on quality of Seed and 


prices and sizes of packets. Our ‘*CaLENDAR AD- 
A ON SI I AR I EO 


VANCE SHEET AND Price List For 1873” sent free. 














HOICE TRIOS of WHITE PARTRIDGE and 
BUFF COCHIN Chickens now offered at. moderate 
prices for selectspecimens. John J. Berry, Hackensack, N. J. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 

















Seedsmen and Mlorists, 

58 Cortlandt St., N.Y. P. 0. Box 2,660. 

Our annual’ Descriptive Catalogue of Vege- 
table, Flower, and Field Seeds, also of Hot- 
House, Bedding, and Vegetable Plants, will be 
ready in January. Sent on receipt of postage- 
stamp. 

Trade lists for merchants only sent on appli- 
cation. & 
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SPLENDID OFFER. 


I have grown with great care choice seedling Verbenas 
from named varieties, Blotched and Striped Petunias, and 
Double Zinnias, and will send free a pkg. of each to any one 














New Bedding Plant, 


Salvia splendens compacta alba, and other 
*. ¢hoice Plants and Seeds. 
Bes Address BELLEVUE NURSERY CO. for catalogue. 
e . H. E. CHITTY, Supt., Paterson, N. J. 


“s LORED LITHOGRAPHS of 
Fruits and Flowers.” Six sam a a both 








pocket and large edition. W.H. PRES a 
Bloomington, Ill., P. O. Drawer 13. 
For sale by 
E. E. 
' Cobleskill, N. Y. 








sending 25 cts. for my beautiful Iliustrated Catalogue for 
1873. Address ALDO F. BROWN, 
Box %, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 
New Garden & Flower Seeds. 
e Catalogue sent, without 
For tS873. writing for it, to all customers 
of last year, Frec. Sent to all others on receipt of post- 
age stamp. Address HENRY E. ° 
‘ Seed Grower, Woodbriage, N. J. 
VEGETABLE & FLOWER. 
S E E D S Plants, Roses, Dahlias, Fuchsias, Gera- 
b] niums, Bedding Plants, Gladiolus, etc. 
Send a _— for Dreer’s Garden Calendar, 168 pages, 
illustrated, with praetical directions. 
HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pomona Nursery.—The Monarch of the West isthe largest 
and best Strawberry. Herstine and brandywine Raspberries, 
Blackberrics, Asparagus, Ithubarb, Peach, Apple, and Pear 
Trees. Send for Catalogues. Wm. Parry, Cinnaminson,N.J. 
DWARD 8. BROWN, 181 Broadway, New York, 
Buyer and Gencrali Dealer, furnishes for cash 
anything ‘that can be procured in the New York market. 
Perishable articles and goods contraband to good morals 
excepted. Correspondents solicited. 
$1 00 to BHO rer month guarantecd 
sure to Agents every- 
where selling our new sgeven-strand WHITE PLATINA 
CLOTHES-LINES. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address the Grrarp Wire MILLs, Philadelphia, Pa. 
VINEGAR, $ntck! Chcapi Pare: 
. As = plan of making is the 
best, persons are fraudulently selling Descriptions which I 
giveaway. Send three cents to A. D. STRONG, Ashtabula, O. 














Address, BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

rf RocueEsteEr, N. Y. HIO improved Chester Hogs produce t k 
ob oe inal consumed, hadeoms " a SILVER, Salem, O. 

*|REEVES & SIMONSON, TAYLOR’S GREAT COMPOUND 


HORSE and CATTLE FOOD. 


The unprecedented success that has marked the introduc- 
tion of this food is beyond parallel. It has given satisfaction 
in every case. Horses fed with this food have rapidly re- 
covered from the weakening and debilitating effects of the 
recent epidemic, and are now healthy examples of the good 
results of nutritious treatment. It has also been used with 
equal beneficial effects with cattle, sheep, swine, and even 
chickens. It isasure cure for bots and worms in horses, 
and the other incidental diseases of the young horse. It en- 
tirely eradicates chicken cholera, fattens oxen, enriches the 
milk of cows, and purifies the blood of all animals. 

Manufactured exclusively by the MANHATTAN FEED 
MILLS COMPANY. N. B. Tayior, President. 

Send for circulars. Business Oflice, 12 Bridge St., N. Y. 














WDEXTER TROTTING CIRCULAR. 
The only method ever discovered that will make all 
kinds of horses and colts trot fast, with immediate increase 





of speed. Price only $1.00, with 2,000 references. Address 
P. D. VAN HOESEN, Box 6,033, New York City. 


The Celebrated Bone Fertilizers, 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, or 
Dissolved Bone. Send for Circulars. 


LISTER BROS., Newark, N. J. 


Green Hill Earth-Box, $1. 


Can be attached to any commodes, and make a self-acting 
Earth-Closet. Earth-Closet, $6.0. 
R. 8. WILLIAMS, 1131 Brown St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FARM 


Implements and Machines for Winter 
Work. If you want any of the above, 
write for Ulustrated Circular to R. 
H. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water 
Street, NEW YORK. 

ICE TOOLS AND MEAT-CUTTERS, 
of improved patterns, at low prices. 

ICE-TOOLS 


ze AT 
; REDUCED PRICES 


Send for Descrip- 
tive Circulars, 
DECATUR & COXE 
Agricultural Ware- 
house and 


eed 
Store, 197 Water St., 
New York. 


JERSEY CATTLE. 


AN ESSAY 
On this very valuable Breed of Dairy Animals, 
By GEO. E. WARING, JR., of Ogden Farm, 
(Secretary of the American Jersey Cattle Club), 


Together with the Constitution of the Club and a list of its 
members; full directions for recording pedigrees, etc., etc. 
Pamphlet. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50c. 


ORANGE JUDD ® COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 

















ark, o— 
“MAPLE-SHADE FLOCK.” 


THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLD SHEEP. 





This justly-celebrated flock was selected from the flocks 
of the most noted breeders in England, with reference to 
the best wool-producing and mutton qualities. It is pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be the finest flock in 
America ; and some of the Rams and Ewes are Delieved 
to be equal to any that can be shown in any country. 


20 Splendid Rams, 3 years old 
and under, for sale at low prices. 
Also a few Ewes, 


Address cither 
LUCIUS A. CHASE, 


245 Broadway, New York, 
OR 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


THOROUGH - BRED STOCK. 


JERSE YS,—Three young Bulls, Cows, and Heifers. 

AYRSHIRES.—Four young Bulls, Cows, and Heifers, 

GUERNSE YS.—One two-year-old Bull, one Bull Calf. 

THOROUGH-BRED PIGS. 

BERKSHIRE PIGS of the very best blood. My 
Berkshire Sow “Queen of the Realm” took Sweepstakes 
Prize for all breeds of pigs at the New England Fair 
in 1871. 4 

ESSEX PIGS, equal to any in this country or any 
other. 

SPLENDID YOUNG BOARS AND SOWS 
now ready for shipping. 

Prices reasonable. No extra charges for boxing and ship- 
ping. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

Perfect pedigrees given with all thorough-bred stock, 
which may be seen at my farm (Herdsdale), Flovence, Mass. 

Send communications to 

L. A. CHASE, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





| A Complete Business for Sale. 


One of the finest establishments of the kind in the West. 
Consisting of a long-established business in’ Agricultural 
Implements, Machinery, Seeds, ‘etc,, in the city of Toledo. 
The proprietor has used his 21 years’ experience in this busi- 
ness in just completing a most perfect brick building for 
this purpose, being 60x120, two stories, running from an im- 
portant business street to a paved alley. Office and seed- 
cases in front, and admirable sale and store room in rear, 
60x60, connecting with room, same size, above, by an eleva- 
tor. Abundant rooms for storing seeds, Having the exclu- 
sive agency of the best implements and machinery imuse. 
Doing a business of $80,000 per year, which the natural in- 
crease of the country will soon double. This long-estab- 
lished and largely-paying business will be sold on remark- 
ably liberal terms, as the owner’s failing health and other 
interests induce him to sell. 

Stock, about $10,000. Rent, $1,500. 

For full particulars, address 

GEO. E. POMEROY & SON, 
Real Estate Agents, Toledo, O. 


Cheap Farms! Free Homes! 


On the line of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
12,000,000 acres of the best Farming and Mineral Lands 








in America. 
3,000,000 Acres in Nebraska, in the Platte Valley, 


now for sale. 

Mild Climate, Fertile Soil, 
for Grain-growing and Stock-raising unsurpassed by any 
in the United States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, and 
more convenient to market than can be found elsewhere. 

Free Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 

The best location for Colonies. Soldiers entitled to a 
Homestead of 160 Acres. 

Send for the new Descriptive Pamphlet, with new maps, 
published in English, German, Swedish, and Danish, mailed 
free everywhere. Address 

oO. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R.R. Co, 
OMAHs«&A, NEB. 


4 NEW COLONY IN KANSAS! 


At “SKIDDY,” in Neosho Valley, on 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, and TEXAS RAILWAY. 
Under the auspices of the 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF MIGRATION. 











Mr. Wm. P. Tomlinson, Local Agent, is on the ground, 
and will give advice and assistance in locating land. 





THE AMERICAN COLONIST AND HOME- 
STEAD JOURNAL, 
Containing maps, with full particulars as to the Organiza- 
tion of the Colony, the Lands, Productions, Climate, Wood, 
Water, etc... SENT’ FREE, on application to 
§S. R. WELLS, Sec’y of the National Bureau of Migration, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


LL WANTING FARMS.—For sale,, 
to Farmers, Gardeners, and Farm Laborers, good 
farm itands,-virgin soil, at $25 per acre, on six years’ credit. 
The soil is a good, productive loam, near the great markets 
of New York and Philadelphia, by railroad, where from 20 
to 40 acres constitute a good farm when partly planted to 
fruit. From this ewan f a greater quantity and variety of 
fruit is sent to market than from any other place of equal 
area inthe U.S. Itisin the midst ofa thriving community, 
with good roads, stores, churches, schools, and manufac- 
tories. Female members of families and others can procure 
work at straw-sewing, shoe-work, button-making, clothing- 
work, and other branches. The land will be sold only to in- 
dustrions cople, accustomed to work upon land. Address 
Cc. K. LAND $, Proprietor, Vineland, New Jersey. Papers 
containing full information will be sent free of charge. 








AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMP. 


“The Best Pump in the World.” 


Our Agents report over $300,000 worth 
of property saved from Fire this year 
by these pumps, being the most power- 
ful force-pumps in the world, as weil 
as Non-F reezing. © 

See October number, 395, also the 
Premium-List, pene ba” of ‘the Am. 
ay Agriculturist. This paper never _de- 

7 ceives the farmers. See notice in Feb- 
ruary number, page 45, Tryone. If it 
don’t do the work claimed, send it back 
Fame DUT palnpe Lido aN we clain 

r pum 0 -do we c 
for them onour circulars. 

Send for circulars or orders to the 
» Bridgeport M’f’g Co., Bridge | 
port, Ct. Persons visiting New York 

S can see samples and obtain all infor- 
mation at 55 Chambers street. 


MERICAN SUBMERGED 
PUM si cgperal agus xy inom RO. 
No. 818 North UNDLR BRO. ml. 


The Sugar Maker's Friend 














=] to vass_and 

sell Fosr’s Pat- 

a or and Buoxetr canoe 
a 

eal Terms sent on 

cts. to pay postage, . 


Address C, 0, POST, Manuf, and Patentes, Burilngton, Vt 
JRROKEN 





NATIONAL - BANK. 
OTES bought—four (4) per cent premium. | 
Full printed lists furnished free. Co) a 
EK HAVEN & BROTHE 
No. 40 South Third St., Philadel Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well-known Original and Popular Nos., 








having been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution 
the pu lic in respect to said imitations. §@" ASK FOR 
GILLOTT’S. 
JOS. CILLOTT & SONS 

91 John Street, New York. 


THE 


Carpenters’ & Builders’ 
Guide; - 


BEING A 


HAND-BOOK FOR WORKMEN, 
ALSO - 


A Manual of Reference for Contractors, 
Builders, etc. ae 


By P. W. PLUMMER. 


Fourth Edition, Four Plates, 72 pp. Price Post-paid, $1. 
Treats of Building Materials, Problems for Drafting, 
Hand-Railing, Tables of Timber-Measure, Form of Builders’ 
Contract, Glossary of Terms. 
HOYT, FOGG & BREED, Publishers, Portland, Me. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., New York. 











BUCKEYE ER: “ER 
DRIES AKE: 
Peep SmraMER 


For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO,, Lancaster, Pa. 


FLAX BRAKES 


Mallory & Sanford Flax Machine Co.’s new and improved 
Flax Brakes are the best in any market. Easily worked, 
strong, and very desirable. Send for circular to 

JOHN W. QUINCY, Treas., 
98 William St., New York. 


SEND FOR 


Horse-Power . Governor. 


Price $10. Circulars sent on application. 
THOS. B. McCONAUGHEY, Newark, Del. 











Fest Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 


Illustrated Price-List sent free on application. 


MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 











© AGENTS want absolutely the best 

selling books? Send for circulars of VENT’s Un- 

sete taco e Ala ol arspeatee 

2 in., 200 pages Bible ete. ue, 

6.23; Gilt wd Dt clasp, ; Full Gilt, 2 clasps,. 

So. “TeLeen: Tan: Wave Cuter,” for Win, 

ter Evenings. 36th 1,000 ready. PR PS pang ch Veneer te 

HorskE-Book.” The Standard, 46th 1m ee pizootic 

Treatments, etc. C, F. VENT, New York an ati. 
VENT & GOODRICH, Chicago. : 


EXTRAORDINARY In 

and Extraordinary Success of the agents in securing 

subscribers to DEMoREST’s MONTHLY INE. $10 in 

value to each subscriber, and splendid: terms to agents. 

Send for Circular. Address. : =) a 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS | the most popular publication 4 NTED 


Splendid chances for ladies and gentlemen in all parts of the 
States. Send for particulars. 
K. V. CURTIS, 838 Broadway, New York. 


Agents wanted for Great Fires of History, , Boston, 
N. York, London, etc. Causes. Systems of Ext ishing 
Fire. Safes. Fire-proof Buildings, Bank Vaults, Insurance, 
etc. Thrilling, Humorons, Pathetic. . i. 
HoiCakes. Address Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 

the U.S. Address Hupson R. Wirz 


in 
$3 130 Maiden Lane, N. ¥., or Chicago, Ili. 


AGENTS Wanted.—aAgents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


ANTED, AGENTS to sell houschold articles 
Ww needed by. everyone. PLUMB & CO., Piiila., Pa, 














and expenses . We 
PER WEEK agent in eve! 
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any personal notice from the Publishers). 


PLEASE RENEW 
AT ONCE, 


ist.—You will have an early place on 
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00 

00 

co 2d.—If the subscriptions for 1873 
00 

20 are sent ‘h promptly by all patrons, ° 
00 


8 


it will greatly assist the Publishers in 
getting the names carefully and system- 
atically upon the mail-books, without 
calling “n additional inexperienced clerks, 
so that the February number can be 
mailed promptly to all subscribers. 


$38 


#d.—It will take no more time to at- 
tend to renewing to-day, than will be 
required next week or next month. 


7373 (Vol. XXXII) will in many respects 
be superior to any previous volume—in 
engravings, in useful and interesting 
Teading matter, etc.—for all classes. 





5th.—Please invite your neighbors to 
join you in taking the paper. Tell them 
about the beautiful picture given to each 


SSSSSSSSSSSsssssssssssssssssssssssssss 


subscriber. See next column. 


6th.—If you have German friends, 
or neighbors, or workingmen, please let 


turist is printed in German also, with the 


oo reading matter, etc., besides a Special 


oo German Department by Hon. Frederick : 


00 

e¢ Minch, of Missouri, and that the German 
00 edition is furnished at the same rates, 
9p single and club, as the English edition. 


7th,—NOW is the dest time to renew 
your subscription for 1873. 


888888 


For the following Reasons: ° 


Ath.—The American Agriculturist for ° 


them know that the American Agricul- ° 


same illustrations, the more important : 


Free. 


A MOST BEAUTIFUL 


CHROMO 


Richly worth Ten Dollars; A Perfect 
Copy of an Original $400 Painting, 
c¢ | by B. F. Reinhart, entitled 


31% Mischief Brewing,” 


S8S8S8S3sssssssss 


00 PRESENTED 

oo | To Every Subscriber to the American 
00 Agriculturist for 1878, 

ec | A Splendid Ornament for every Home. 


90 The above fine gift is completed, and is 
oo | being supplied as fast as they can be worked 
oo | (about 5,000 a week), to subscribers in the order 
oo | the names have been received for 1878. It isa 
oo | beautiful ornament that will greatly please 
co | everybody. It is printed in 46 colors, which 
00 give the exact shading of the original painting, 
co | so perfectly that it is just as good for all prac- 
°° | tical purposes, and few -persons can tell the 
65 | copy from the original. The last printing 
4 gives a canvas impression so perfectly that the 
oo | Chromo has all the appearance of an oil paint- 
o | ing on canvas. 

The cost of putting thison 16 stones has 
oo | been large, but this being done, by printing 
00 200,000 copies, the Publishers are able to 
00 present a copy to every subscriber for 1873. It is 
°0 | a perfect Gem, 11 by 13 inches inside the frame. 
00 (ae (> The Picture will be given to every 
oo | subscriber for 1873 (new or old), whether com- 
©0 | ing singly at $1.50 cach, or in Clubs of Four for 
9° | $5, or Clubs of Ten at $1.20 each, or in Clubs 
oo | of Twenty or more at $1 each. Subscribers in 
oo | Premium Clubs will also be entitled to it. Any 
°0 | and every subscriber for all of 1873, whenever 
°° | received, will be entitled to this picture, on re- 
co | mitting the 25 cents to pay for mounting, pack- 
oo | ing, and postage. The picture will be deliver- 
00 ed at the Office, unmounted, free of charge, or 
oo | if mounted, for 15 cents extra. If to go by 
°° | mail, unmounted, 10 cents must be sent to 
$3 | cover cost of packing and postage. 

00 It will be mounted on heavy binder’s-board, and 
00 | Varnished, ready for use, even without any frame, 
oo | or for putting into a frame, for 15 cents extra— 
oo | that is, for 25 cents it will be 
00 Mounted, Varnished, Packed, and 








oo | sent Post-paid to subscribers for 1873 only. 
00 N. B.—The American Agriculturist Chromo 
oo | will be delivered : 

oo | At the Office, Ummounted, Free. 

oj" # “  MWounted, 15 cents extra. 

oo | Sent by Mail, Ummounted, 10 cents extra. 
oo Mounted, 25 cents extra. 

oo We advise all to have them mounted Je- 
00 fore leaving the office, as in the large quanti- 
00 | ties we put up, we are abl@ to mount them for 
00 | » quarter of the cost of doing it singly, and 


“ “ce 











better than it can usually be done elsewhere. 




















A Beautiful 
CHROMO, 


[Size 14 X 20, in 18 Colors.] 


“The Strawberry Girl,” 
For Every Subscriber 
TO 


HEARTH and HOME 


FOR 1873. 


The Publishers have secured a very large and most 
beautiful PainTING, and they have had perfect copies pre- 
pared from it, printed 48 times, in colors, to produce 
the beautiful coloring and shading of the original. A 
copy is now within easy reach of every Home in America. 

The Journal itself will be @ rich treasure in every 
Household. A magnificent New American Story by 
Edward Eggleston has already eommenced ; the general 
editorial care will remain as hitherto ; and other practical, 
skillful, instructive, and pleasing writers will constantly 
aid in providing in HeartrH anp Home a feast of 
good things which will make it a most welcome visitor 
to every Hearthstone and in every Home. 

With all these attractions, and other improvements 
contemplated, the price of HEARTH AND Home will con- 
tinue at the low rate of offff $3 a year, or $4 for HeartH 
AND Home and the American Agriculturist. (With the 
Agriculturist there will also be presented a most beautiful 
Chromo of an original picture, painted expressly for this 
purpose, entitled ‘* Mischief Brewing,” by B. F. Rein- 
hart. Sent, mounted, for only 25 cents extra.) 

The HEARTH AND Home Chromos_-will be delivered 
in the order in which thenames have been received. No 
charge for the Chromo when taken at the office, un- 
mounted. If to be sent prepaid, unmounted, 20 cents 
must be sent for prepayment and packing. 

It will be mounted and varnished, ready for putting into 
a frame, for 30 cents extra—that is, for 50 cents 
it will be Mounted, Varnished, Packed, 
and sent Prepaid io subscribers (to HEARTH AND 
Home for 1873 only).—That is, the HeEartno anp Home 
Chromo will be delivered 


At the Office, Ummounted,.................. Free. 
= sg Mounted,............ 80 cents Extra. 
If sent prepaid, Unm ounted,... .... 20 cents Extra. 
“  Mounted,............ 50 cents Extra. 


We advise all to have them mounted before leaving the 
office, a8 in large quantities we are able to have them 
mounted for a quarter of the cost of doing it singly, and 
better than it can usually be done elsewhere. 





A large, beautiful, highly illustrated, and very valuable 
Journal—full of instructive and interesting reading mat- 
ter, just suited to the wants of every home. 


TERMS, ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 
One Copy One Year, = = = $3.00. 


| Four Copies, One Year, = = 2.95 each. 


Ten or more Copies, = = = 2.50 each. 
20 cents a year extra when sent to British America. 


Subscribe Now. 

The earlier subscription 
money is sent in, the sooner 
Chromos will be received, as 
they will be delivered in the 
order of receipt of names. 


The subscription price of the American Agréteulturist 
which is well known as one of the oldest and best maga- 
zines in the world, forthe Farm, Garden, and Housee 
hold, is $1.50 a year. One copy each of Hearth and 
Home Weekly,and American Agriculturist 
Monthly, will be sent one year for $4.—82 cents addi- 
tional when the papers are to go to British America. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
245 BroapwaY, New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 


each: 
and upward, $1 each. 


Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each * 


Twenty copies 
Papers are addressed to each name, 


e-3> Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 


HEARTH payed HOME : $3 year for less than four. 
Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 each. 


(= Hearth and Home (weekly) with Amer- 


fean Agriculturist sent to one address for $4a year. 
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re 000 
ooo ] y W 000 
pa " 000 
000 O 600 
000 000 
000 000 
000 000 
pon 000 
°° aS THE TIME = 
000 
000 000 
ooo 
ooo TO MAKE 000 
000 000 
000 pot 
000 000 
pos 000 
000 FOR 000 
— = 
00 armers, Postmasters, >, 
00 
00 oGardeners, Merchants, ° 
2 > Nurserymen, Mechanics, 
0o 
00 Physicians, Lawyers, 00 
oo Miimisters, Students, 00 
00 oO 
oo ‘Teachers, Clerks, a 
oo Ladies, Conductors, 
00 Children, For ALL. °° 
20 a 00 
oo Any one can, this month °° 
oo especially, with very little time and 00 
oo 
°° trouble, collect a small or large club ¢> 
00 . : ° 00 
oo of subscribers, for either American 00 
0o 
°° Ayriculturist, or Hearth and Home, 95 
. 00 
oo or bOtlh, and receive therefor one oo 
090 
°° of the very excellent articles in the oo 
. : ie... 
00 Premium List given in the adjoin- °° 
co ing Table. (Deseniptive List sent 00 
00 free.) . . . . . These articles are °° 
°° fully worth the money value 00 
00 " , * 3 
oo set against each, which is the regu- e3 
oo lar price. Everything in the list is oo 
00 0 
oo new, useful, and first-rate. °° 
0o 00 
co. 6 They are all just as good 00 
00 as money. The assortment is °° 
0. so large, that every one will find 00 
00 e . 00 
oo something needed. They will Sell °° 
oo readily at their full value, and thus 00 
00 =. - 00 
oo yield one a large Cash imcome, °° 
00 00 
co §6Over 14,000 persons have > 
°° secured one or more of them, and they oo 
oo have almost universally given great 00 
00 satisfaction to those receiving them. oo 
00 
co = In making up premium lists, you 00 
oo can promise every subscriber a 90 
co Beautiful Picture. worth © 
o many times the subscrip- °° 
° dion price. (See page 382.) 00 
ho Any person who chooses may collect a 00 
oe small or large list of subscribers and receive 00 


the premium. 
show copies of the papers, explain their 


It is only necéssary to ° 


00 





value, promise the Chromos, 
and collect and forward names. 
‘It has been done largely at Stores, 
Shops, Post-offices, etc., and by 
private individuals, By C&opes= 
ration, Ministers, Teachers, 
Churches, Sunday and week-day 
Scholars, have obtained Melo- 
deons, Dictionaries, 
ete., also Sewing Machines, etc., 
for poor widows and others. 
Many Professional men have made 
up good premium lists at their 
offices. Clerks in Stores and 
Post-oflices have materially in- 
creased their salaries thus, while 
individuals in all classes have se- 
cured good things for themselves 
or for presents to others, all 
without the use of working hours, 
and at mo money cost. 


Libraries, 


The American Agriculturist is 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND HoME is now with- 
out a superior in the world as a 
splendidly illustrated Weekly News- 
paper, for real value, cheapness, 
and adaptability to every home in 
America. The papers are entirely 
different. Taken together, they 
supply over $25,000 worth of 
fine engravings, and more good 
reading than can be found in jifty 
books costing one Dollar each. 


Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to either paper, or 
partly of one and partly of the 
other, as noted over the Table. 
We call especial attention 
to the last column of figures, 
showing the small number of 
names required where both 
papers are taken, at the re- 
duced price of $4 «a year. 


You, Reader, can get 
a Premium. TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes. 


N. B. 


Read and carefuaily 


Note the following Items: 
(a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(0) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from one to six months, to 
fill up your list....(dq) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(¢) Old and new sub- 
scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; it is partly to get these that 
we offer premiums to canvassers 
(f) Specimen Numbers, Cards and 
Circulars will be supplied free as 
neefied by canvassers, but they should 
be used carefully and economically, as 
they are very costly....(g) Remit 
money in Checks on New York Banks 
or Bankers, payable to order of Orange 
Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; put in the money and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
¢ | Money sent in any of the above ways 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not. 











{In the following table is given the price of each article, and the number of 
subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 
Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home; also at the clab rates of $1 and 
$2.50: also at the rates of $4a year for both papers together.] §@™” Descrip- 
tions of Premiums will be sent free to applicants. 


N. B.—ZIn all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of American 
Agriculturist (English or German) at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 
Home at $3.00, will count exactly the same. So also two copies of American 
Agriculturist at $1 each, antl ome copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50, will 
count exactly the same. In this way Premium Clubs'can be made up from the 
2a and Ath columns, or from the 3d and 5th, or wholly from the 6th column. 












































— Clothes Wringer Be ea waeee 


@ ® @® ® ® (6) ~ 
Table of Premiums and Terms, American, Hearth | Both 
For American Agriculturist, ee a Papers 
and for Hearth and Home, tare a together. 
for the Year 1873. ses Number || Number Number 
S§1| “oF Sud- | of Sub- rma 
33 scribers|| seribers 
Open to all—No Competition. gS required|| required 
& atorat || at ov at at 
No. tei Nam mes 4 Premium Br "| /$1.50) $1. |/$3.00/$2.50}| $4.00 
—Knives an rks 80n me mR 
—Knives and Forks (do. snoee 2 a vb) 4 ~ Be 
—Carver and Fork do. $5 oH & 1 SB is: 
4—French Cook’s Knife, a adie $4 10 F 7 ee 
5—Pocket Kn (Meriden Guitery’ ¢ Co.).. : $1 r 84 : 
ss zn (do ve 6 | 38 
é (ao. ao. i a| 27 
—Piaies? Moth et Knife (do 0.) $2 6| 8 
9—Multum in Parvo Knife (Milter Bros.) $8 8| 80 
10—Cake Basket (Lucius Hart Man’f’g Co.)$i2 19| & 
11—Revolving Butter Cooler (do. do.). 16| 52 
12—Card Receiver i. do.). 16 | 49 
13—Nut-picks and Crackers do. do.).$12 19 |- 6 
’ 3—Talf.. Dozen _——— Rings {40 do.). 16\ 52 
15—One Dozen Teaspoons 0. iS 15 | 45 
6—One Dozen Tablespoons (do. do.).$12 19) 6 
4 | oa, pons Table Forks an a" 12 19 | 6 
18—Child’s 0.). 
; a Gold Pen, te Case (George I’. Hawkes.) 3 2 
20—Gola Pen and Silver Case (do. do.), 12| 87 
21—Gold Pen. Handle goid-ti = do. do.). 151 45 
223—Ladies’ Gold Penand Ru ‘ase (do.) 15 | 45 
23—Paragon Pat. Revolving "Pencil (do.). $1 4 
a Farag on Pat. Revolving Pencil do.). $8 8 |" 0 
5—Payson’s Indelible Ink........++....s05.. 8 
6— vobre® "8 porte Set (Moore Man'f’g Co) $1 3 2" 
"¥—Steam Hirgine........ecesecrersccseereves #1 r eee 
sS— Carden Seednd Flower rey ms $2 6 | 
Sewing Machine pel eee 1)... 855 60 | 240 
Sewing Machine (Florence).........++++ £65 7% 285 | 
—Sewing Machine (Witleow G eae 60 | 240 
2—Reckwith Sewing Machine, Improved.212 00|| 46 | “52 
3—Bickford Family Knttitng Machine.. -— 28 | 120 
4 —Washing Machine (Doty’s).....+..++++ a 99 | 5 
f5 17 | 54 
| 29% 
138 | 400 
625 | 1650 
50 
110 
py 
46 
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26—Melodeon, 4-octare (4 nce & CO."8. 867 
3 '—Melodeon, 5-octave “(do "do +) $112 
— Piano ,Splendia %- oct. (Stetnreay Sons) $620 00 
29—Sitver’ Watch (American Lge 0.).. 40 105 
40—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch do) ».8100 250 
41—Treech- -loading Pockct Rifle. ....+.++..- $16 80)! 
A2—Double-bbl. Gun (Coope Trarvis & A.) .380 150 
49- Charles Pratt's Artrat Ol (Lean, 5Gai.) $3 9| 2 
—Hand Cultivator & Weeder {Comstock ) $9 171 54 
45—American Submerged PuMP.......+++++ $15 29 | % 
46—Famity Scales Cratrbankr % C0.) ....-+ $14 1/1 7 
ae @ Blocks (Crandall)........-++-- 8 5| 20 
* Boy’s Own Boat” (works y Awe 2 6| 2 
9— Wor cester’s Great Ilustr’ed ary$io 18 | 58 
BO— Any back Volume Agriculturist |) $1 %5))...., 20 
§1—Any Two Back Volumes = & 4 a 
Ba—487 Three do. do. 0. i3'| 387 
Any Four do. do. ‘. ws gf 15 | 47 
54 e—4ny Five do. do. do. SS 171 54 
55—Any Six do. do. do. 3 Q$10 19) 61 
BG—Any Seven do. do. do. S B12 | 68 
57—Any Eight do. do. do. eg $14 3 4 
—(Each andl Vol. at same rate.) 'S) ies 
§8—Sixteen Vols. XVI to XXXI. J —$28 88 |" 438 62 
Go —Any Back. Vol. Agricuiturtat ng $2 50)... 94||..... 12 
—Any Two Back Volumes do. 3 3 On: 86)|. 48 
61—Any Three do. > do. & i¢'| 48 24 
62—Any Four do. do. ss $10 18 | 60 80 
G3—Any Five do. do. do. é 12 21) 7 86 
64—Any Six do. do. do. > Ry $15 24} 92 41 
Gh—Any Seven do. do. do. 87 27. | 92 46 
—Any Hight do. do. do. eS i 80 | 102 51 
67—Any Nine do. do. do. 3 $3 | 110 55 
—( Each add'l Volume ai same rate))| & ......||_..., EB | a Sai 
6S8—Sixteen Vols. XVI to XXXI. $40 00))°°54°| "460 80 
69—Farmer’s Boy's LAbrary......seeeeeesees S CO}; 12] 33 17 
'70—Farmer’s Boy's Library........eeeeeeees 25! 16! 52 26 
71—Farmer’s Boy's Library ......+0+++5+0+s $11 25}! 20 / 65 
'72—Farmer’s Bon’s Li rary. Snese ihbs sencne es 2 Ii 95) 95 42 
tS aly nb rmer’s Boy's Library......-...++0+200 00]! $0 | 102 51 
4—Any Back = Hearth d — ae: $400), 9) 92 18 
75—Any Two Back $8 00}; 16] 50 
—(Each additional 1 Foiume ae same sate.) ay. éedaliet te are 
A say $18 7; Library (Your i i Bt 00)/""18'| 58/9] 29 
7—A Library do. SSIS 00// 24 | 85/) 12] 48 
YS—A Library do. 3 2920 00]; 31 | 106|/ 16] 58 
79—A S25 Library do. 5 00]; 38 | 125/| 19] 68 
80—A 830 Library do. 2890 00/) 44 | 144/| 22] 
81—A S35 Library do. 3 5 $35 00/} 50 | 162! 25] 81 
82—A 840 Library _— do. S840 00! 56! 177\| 981 89 
83—A $45 Library do. 33845 00/| 62 | 192|| 31] 96 
84—A $50 Library do. 3 $50 00|| 68 | 207! 84 | 104 
85—A S60 Library do. s 00}| -80 | 2987/1 40 | 119 
89-4 $100 Lior do 38m 0o|| 15 | sool| ool das 
GE A 0. 125 | 360 
4h oice of Good Books. sion.) cA Boe — dat vo 
89 freach-loadin Shot-qun homtirion St 88 | 180)| 20°] 67 |/0037* 
Single-barrel Shot-gun, (do.) 8 00 16} 52i] 8] 28 Il: 4 


eS" Loery Premium article is mew and of the very best manufacture. No 
charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our Premium List. The 
Premiums, Nos. 5 to 9, 19 to 25, 28, 50 to 73, and 76 to 88 
inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of all charges, by mail or express 
(at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient), to any place in the United 
States or Territories.—(No. 2% mailed for 30 cents extra.) The other articles 
cost the recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory of each, by tiny 


conveyance desired. See Description o& Premiums on Next Page. 
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2. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


‘Pall Descriptions 
of our Premiums are given in our last October number, 


which will be mailed free to applicants. We have room in 
this paper only for the following Descriptive Notes: 


Nos. 1,2, 3.—American Table Cut- 
lery.—We are giad to be able to offer really good 
articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully. with the best foreign make. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, mann- 
factnred by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
@ guarantee, wherever they are known. We offer two 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No.1 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling-water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jared. ‘The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $15....For 24 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 80 at $1, we will give citheréhe medium 
size or the table size, sold at $16.00. No. 2 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beantiful goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $20.09....For 33 subscribers, at $1.50, or 110 at 
$1, we will send the mediim size, sold at $22.00....For 
35 at $1.50, or 116 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $23.00. The Forks, which accompany these 
Premiums, Nos. 1 and 2, are made of genuine Albata, 
and .warranted double-plated with coin-silver. These 
Forks are furnished .v ns hy Messrs. Patterson Bros... 
The Carving-Knife and Fork are made by The Mer- 
eae Catlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced 

dies, 


Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8.—Pocket Knives. 
—HeEne’s ror THE Boys And Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and usef~! that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merly-a little effort. These knives are fur- 
nished by the Meriden Cutlery Co., 19 Cham- 
bers st.. New York, whose work {s equal to any 
done in this country or Europe. No. 5 \s a neat, sub- 
stantial Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. 
No. 6 isa still finer article, with four blades and pearl 
handle. No. is an elegant Kn..e, ~ with five 
blades and shell handle. No.8 is aLady’s Pocket Knife, 
a beautifal article, with four blades and shell handle. 


No. 10.— Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
tern, 0 haped, or square, nicely chased—a very taking, 
useful, and beautiful table ornament. This, with other arti- 
cles that follow, ismace bythe Lucius Tart Manue- 
facturing Co.,of Nos.4and 6 Burling Slip, 
New York City, an‘ is warranted by them to be of the 
best triple plate. Mr. Ifart, “the veteran Sunday-school 
man,” was engaged in thc same place and business for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We have known him and 
his work for many years, and have taken pleasure in com- 
mending and guaranteeing its value to be as represented. 
We Lelieve the Company which bears his name is fully 
tustaining his reputation. The amount of silver upon 
plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integrity 
of the mannfactnrer. We could give nearly as good-look- 
ing plated ware for less than half the money. 


No. 11.—Revolving Butter-Cooler. 
~This is a really good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plate 
wiil keep’butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table. even in the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
undernéath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all be taken 
apart for washing. From same house as No. 10. 


No. 12.—Card Receiver. — This is a 
beautiful ornament, as well as a usefal article. It is finely 
chased ané@ gilt-lined. and, like the three preceding, is 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


Nos. 19, 20, 21.—Gold Pens: with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases.—Preminm 
No. 19 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 20 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 21 contains No. 7 Geld Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 66 Nassau St., and have obtained 
an excellent repntation. We have known the maker 


and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


Nos. 23, 24.— n Patent 
Revolving Pencil.—This is a beautiful Pocket 
Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil ‘warranted to work perfectly. They are gold- 
plated, and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 


one for with ring for chain, at $1.60 each, and one 
eekdoantane plate, at $9.00, Same maker as No. 19. 
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No. 25.—Payson’s Indelible Ink, 
and Briggs’s Marking-Pen Combination. 
~Payson's Indelible Ink is too well known to need fur- 
ther commendation. It is almost indispensable in the 
family. Briggs’s Marking-Pen has been before the pub- 
lic for fifteen years, and is justly celebrated for all kinds 
of marking, and particularly for writing upon -coarse 
fabrics. The Pen and Ink are put up in a neat case; be- 
ing thus portable, always ready for use, and protected 
from loss or injury by evaporation or breakage. 


No. 27.—Steam-Engine. — This is a 
veritable steam-engine ; one that will GO; and acapital, 
intensely interesting, and instructive article for boys, 
and grown-up people too. Our eleven-year-old boy ran 
his engine an average of an hour or more a day for six 
months; he exhibited it inmotionto many of his play- 
mates, hitched on various toy machinery, and it ap- 
peared to go just as well as when first started. 


No. 34.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer, with the Metropolitan Balance Weight. Over 
seventy-five thousand families in the United States are 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and we believe the 
improved machine has no superior. The “help” useit 
and like it. Send for descriptive circulars to BR. C. 
Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New York, 
orto Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Ct. It goes cheaply by freight or Ex. 


No. 35.—Universal Clothes Wring- 
er.—Avery useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by hand is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibers with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the articles. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Metro= 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 
R.C. Browning, 32 Cortlandtst., N. Y. 


No. 40.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch Co, (see No. 39 above) includes these beautiful 
gold watches. They are full-jeweled, in 18-carat ‘* hunt- 
ing” cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time-Keep- 
er. Uponthe movement of each Premium Watch will 
be engraved “Am. AGRICULTURIST. MADE BY THE 
Am. Watcu Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 47.—Crandall’s Improved 
Building. Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety, can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm asto be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving varions designs of buildings, 
etc. This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No. 48.—B. 0. B.—The ‘ Boy’s 
Own Boat*—a Real Toy Steamboat, that 
will prop:! itself on the water for over half an hour. 
This beautiful toy is durably made, elegantly finished, 
and is just the thing for bath-tubs in winter and ponds 
and streams in summer. The boat is 18 inches long, and 
fitted with Ryder’s Dollar Steam-Engine and Dodge's 
Propeller. The engine has a perfect-working safety- 
valve, whereby any excess of steam passes off. It is one 
of the most pleasing and instructive toys ever produced. 
Printed directions for management accompany each boat. 


Nos. 76 to 87.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household. The person 
entitled to any one of the preminms %6 to 87 may select 
any books desired from the list of our books published 
monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. (@3™ Let the farmers of 9 neighborhood 
unite their efforts, and through these premiums get an 
agricultural library for general use. (2@8"See Table List 
of Books in advertising columns. 


No. 88.—General Book Premium. 


. —Any one sending 25 or more names, may. select books 


from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; or 
60 cents for each name at $1.50. This offer is only for 
clubs of 2% or more. The books will be sent by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid through, by us. Seo List as in No. 76. 


No. 89. — Remington's Breech- 
loading, Single-Barrel Shot-Gun.—This gun 
has the best quality barrel, 32-in. gange, No. 16, weight 


‘6% Ibs,, using “ Draper's” patent brass shells, which can 
wa 








be reloaded over and over again, and will last nearly as 
long asthe gun. Ordinary gun-caps and wads used in 
loading. Breech system same as the celebrated Reming 
ton’s military and sporting guns. This Premium includes 
gun, with varnished stock, one shell and loader. Pricg 
of cartridge shells, $3.00 per dozen extra. These guns 
are manufactured by the noted firm of KE, Reming- 
ton & Sons, Nos. 281 and 283 Broadway, 
New York, whose reputation is world-wide, and who 
stand in the front rank of manufacturers of fire-arms. 








A GREAT BOON. 


A Good Cheap 
Sewing-Machine at Last, 


We have been offering as a Premium, for come months 
past, the Beckwith Sewing Machine, which 
was fully described in the American Agriculturist for 
March and April, 1872. We have already given and sold 
some hundreds of these machines, and testimonials of 
satisfaction have come from every quarter. 


We now offer the Beckwith Sewing-Ma- 
chine, Improved, price $12. <A new and very 
simple braiding-foot has been made, by which a child can 
sew on braid without the least trouble, following any de- 
sired pattern with ease; also a new arm, spiral spring 
and lever for raising the presser-foot, all of which are 
now sct ina position tlfat leaves the needle free to be 
threaded. The joint is much enlarged, and the machine 
is otherwise greatly strengthened and improved. The 
use of the braider-foot alone will be valued more than 
the cost of the machine. This, with the other improve- 
ments, is considered so important, that the Beckwith 
Sewing Machine Company will make no more of the $10 
style. The improved machine is japanned and tastefully 
ornamented with gold; eloth-plate and trimmings are 
plated. 

SPEcIAL Pornts TO OBsERVE—(See ‘ Directions’ on 
inside of cover of each box.) 

1. Tension-screw, spring, 
and discs. See ** Di- 
rections *’ No. 6. 

mai 2 ‘Thumb-screw that fas- 

tens the needle. Also 

to set needle for long 
orshort stitch, as per 

“Directions” No. 8. 

8, Rubber that goes on to 
} the spindle, but must 
not touch the spool. 
; ee 4. Cloth-plate with slot 
in it, and thumb-screw to fasten hemmer and guide. 
5. Presser-foot arm, to which is attached the presserfoot 

with braider. Also a lever for raising foot. Within 
the upright portion of arm is a spiral spring that 
holds the foot firmly to the cleth. To sew on braid, 
pass the end of braid through the forward opening in 
presser-foot so it can reach the needle. 





We have contracted with the Beck with Sewing Machine 
Company for a large number of them to supply our own 
friends, and as Premiums. Each machine is put 
in a neat, compact box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can 
with oil, thread, different-sized needles, etc., with full 
Printed Directions for using, and delivered to any express 
office in this city, without extra charge above the $12. 
As we buy the machines at wholesale price, we have de- 
cided to give our readers some advantage of this, and we 
therefore propose to make a present for himself or 
herself, or for any friend, of one copy of Hearth and 
Home for six months, or one copy of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for one year, to those persons who 
send us $12 for one of the machines while this offer 
is continued. 

The New Sewing Machine as a 
PREMIUM without Money. 

To enable those to get this machine who can not raise 
even the $12 to buy it, we make the following offer; 

We will send the Machine free to any 
one who will collect and forward EIGHT 
subscribers for HEARTH AND HOME 
one year at $3 each; or SIXTEEN sub- 
scribers to AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST for one year, at $1.50 each. 

(ee Almost any lady can readily securo this small 
number of subscribers and get a machine free; or 
some friend can thus obtain it for her, as a present. 


Address 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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READ THE NEW BOOK 


ON 


Farm - Gardening 


AND 


SEED - GROWING. 


. BY. FRANCIS BRILL, 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Orange Judd & Co. have added to their splendid catalogue 
of agricultural books “ Farm-Gardening and Seed-Grow- 
ing,” by Francis Brill; it is practical, plain, complete, and 
satisfactory, 80 that for a small amount of money a great 
deal of desirable information can be obtained. If there is 
any firm anywhere which is to-day disseminating so much 
knowledge in regard to tilling of the soil as this same said 
firm of Orange Judd & Co., we will present a medal to our 
informer.— Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


The want occasionally expressed to us of a work on the 
cognate subjects above named (Farm-Gardening and Seed- 
Growing), is now met in a book under this tile from the 
pen of Mp. Francis Brill, formerly a market-gardener and 
seed-grower at Newark, N. J., and at present engaged in 
raising seeds at Mattituck, L. I. Its directions are concise 
and practical, covering those points on which a beginner is 
most likely to require information.—Country Gentleman. 


Mr. Brill has had large experience, and derived his knowl- 
edge ‘wholly from the school of actual tests.—Chicago 
Evening Journal, 


We have in this volume the results of a practical man’s 
experience in raising root crops and other vegetables in the 
market-garden. Not only the professional seed-grower and 
trucker, but the amateur gardencr who has a little patch in 
his suburban home, will find many a valuable hint and di- 
rection in this full and comprehensive manual,—Sunday- 
School Times. 


It seems to be a very sensible, practical work by a practi- 
cal man. Mr. Brill’s father was a gardener; and he himself 
has had an extensive experience, and he talks about what 
he knows, which is more than can be said of many authors of 
industrial works,—Moore's Rural New Yorker. 


There can be no question that this farm-gardening can be 
made in many districts of the Southern Atlantic States, es- 
pecially near the coast, far more profitable than growing the 
ordinary staple crops. In connection with producing the 
vegetables, the growing and saving their sceds receive 
minute attention American Farmer (Baltimore). 


A very useful hand-book, not merely for farmers and 
growers of seed on an extensive scale, but for all who, whe- 
ther for recreation or for the purpose of supplying their own 
families with garden products, desire to know something 
about the adaptation of seed to soil and the mode of culture. 
—Church Journal (New York). 


This industry is now occupying the attention of many per- 
sons who scll their products to the great seed-houses, and 
novices who have the facilities, and wish to enter upon tlie 
business, will find in this book just the hints needed.— 
Springfield Republican. 


Mr. Brill has been a successful farm-gardener and seed- 
grower for a number of years, and gives in a clear and con- 
cise form the knowledge he has gained..... It gives the 
best method of manuring, planting, and cultivating every 
vegetable sold in markets—in short, everything required to 
be known, plainly and fully—and should be in the hands of 
every one who cultivates so much as a rod of land, for 
family use, pleasure, or profit.—Suffolk (L. I.) Times. 


The seal of Orange Judd & Co. upon an agricultural pub- 
lication is sufficient ga1rantee of its worth. Francis Drill’s 
book, published by th2m, is a very complete work, giving 
plain, minute instructivns as to raising, taking care of, and 
bringing to market those vegetables which are most in de- 
mand in the large cities, and those seeds which are being 
called for throughout the country.—W. Y. Lvening Mail. 


The work of showing how this can be accomplished has 
fallen in good hands, and it has been done well. The book 
will well repay perusal, and we hope soon to see its good 
effects in a more intelligent direction of farm industry, and 
accompanied by more satisfactory pecuniary results.— Zhe 
Signat (L. 1.) " 


To the market-gardener, or even the owner of a small 
piece of tillable land, this book will be of great value. 
Qualities of soil required for the growth of different vegeta- 
bles, how to plant, how to cultivate, to harvest, and preserve 
during winter.—. Y. Citizen and Round Table. 


Price, Post-paid, eo a Ter a ae le $1.0¢, 


ORANGE JUDD AND €0MPANY, 
245 Broapwat,.New Yerx, 








By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most COMPLETE and AUTHENTIC Work Gn the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 


REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages. 


Post-Paid, Fifteen Dollars. 





WALLACE’S 


American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 


All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2,40 or less, 


from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870, 


Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests, 


With an INTRopucToRY Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 


Post-paid, Five Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. One. Berne A CoMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And a SupPLEMENT, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 


Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


Horse Portraiture. — Brexpine, 
REARING, AND TRAINING TROTTERS. Prepara- 
{tions for Races, Management-in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, etc. By JosepH GAtRN 
Sesrson, Post octavo. Postpaid, 92.50, 





are on 


SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 


Published by ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY. - 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE & HORSEMANSHIP 


OF AMERICA. 


FIELD SPORTS. 





= 


Frank Forester’s Field Sports; 
Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 18th edition, revised and illus- 
trated. Two post octavo volumes. Post-paid, $6.00. 


, * ° J 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description. 
of the Game Fish of North America ; Trout and Salmon 
Fishing ; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishin ete. 13th edition. 
One post octavo volume, Post-paid, $8.50. 


Frank Forester’s Complete Manual 
For Toms Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Riflz, 
and the Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, a — —— of the + vari- 
eties and habits of Game, River, Lake, an Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00, 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 
By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full i ctions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo, 
Post-paid, $3.00, 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsman's Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 


Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-louding weapons; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle, 


Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting ctc. Post-paid, $1. 





Frank Forester,—Tho Captains of the Old. 


WORLD, as Compared with the Great Modern Strate- 
gists; their Campaigns, Characters, and Conduct, from 
the Persian to the Punic Wars. By Henry WILLIAM 
HERBERT. Post-puid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the 
REAT ROMAN REPUBLIC, as Compared with the 
Great Modern Strategists; their Campaigns, Characters, 
and Conduct, from the Punic Wars to the death of Caesar. 

By Henry WILLIAM HerBert. Post-paid, $8.00. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 


BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Ilot-beds, Cold Pi 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Col 
Graperies, Greenhouses,Conservatories, ard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heating, 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD, Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit. Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 

Revised Edition, One volume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting: Buildings, 








Fences, Farm Gates, Selectin goed ‘arm_and Shop 
Tools, and oe ak ‘arm Gpera' . Fully Illus 
trated. Post-paid, $1.’ 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. Il. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of So}ls, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Drainage, Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $l..0. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 


The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $i.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees, 


For Plantiig Parks, Gardens, Ceméteries; Pri 
Grounds, ‘ndAvendes. Fully Tituctrated iy BA ny 


Post-pai 


Fuller's Forest Tree Culturist, 


The €nitivation of Forest for Shade, for 8h 
for Fue, for Patan and for Proft, ‘Illuereeee Peet. 
paid, 


ORANGE JUDD & €O:, 246 Broadway, New York. - 








































































(CHARTERED BY THE 
: UNITED STATES, 
THE FREEDMAN’s SAVINGS AND TRUST Company, 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
‘A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
No. 18 Biercker STREET, New YoRK. 
INTEREST SIX PER CENT. 


Deposits payable ON DEMAND with interest due. 
Accounts strictly private and so gag 
Interest paid by check, if desi to depositors residing 


out of ; 
A ity made of iss Compound Interest Certificates 

pa 0 DEMAND = 

neo pe afforded to Executors, Guardians, 

ers ha 


: adv: 
oy ted oth ving in charge TRUST FUNDS. 
The follo’ persons are among the 
: — TRUSTEES: 


‘ashington, D. C. 
. W. BRIOE.,......... ...Late Chief Paymaster, U.S.A. 





EN. 

£ B. rom HE ae Second Auditor, U. 8. Treasury, 
Moszs KELLY ........ Cashier National Metropolitan Bank. 
Wm. A. RicHarpson....Ass’t Sec’y United States Treasury. 

SC ay Ass't Treas, of the United States. 

New York City. 

‘WILLIAM C. BRYANT.........0ceccescesees The Evening Post. 
SINS Gis £6), Sdnikioh Sececqsesevese ses R. R. Graves & Co. 
Rev. H. H. Garnet, D.D.......Pastor Shiloh Pres, Church, 
DS’ SO aera .W. T, Hatch & Son. 
SamvEL HoLmrs Scovill Manufacturing Nery 7G 
EI coc clus css cose dhacn costes Seth B. Hunt & Co 
E. A. LAMBERT. Pres. Craftsmen's Life Assurance Co. 
E. P. Smite = La anne boenentaced coud Reade Street. 
Rey. Geo. WHIPPLE......Sec. Am. Missionary Association. 
How. Winttam CLAFLIN......... Ex-Gov. of Massachusetts. 


‘Bank Hovurs—Daily from 9 a.m. to 4 P.m., and on Monday 
and Saturday me a 5 to8 P.M 


FOR CIRCULAR. 
J. W. ALVORD, Pres. SAM ip SARKIS, Manager. 


Joun J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
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DIAGRAMS OF TARGETS MADE 
WITH A REMINGTON RIFLE, 


‘“‘REMINCTON’S”’ 


BREECH-LOADING 
Sporting, Hunting, and Target 
RIFLES AND SHOT - GUNS. 


For Simplicity of Mechanism, Base of Manipulation, 
Quality of Workmanship and Material, Accuracy of Range, 
and Penetration, 

Without Comparison. 

Also, REVOLVING, REPEATING, DERINGER, and 
VEST-POCKET PISTOLS, and RIFLE-CANES. 

Cut this out and send for I)lustrated Price-List. Address 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 
ARMORY, Ilion, N. Y. 





Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-List to 





PITTSBURGH PA. 
Dou Single, Muzzle, and Breech-Loading Rifles, Shot- 
Guns, volvers, etc., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3 to ; Pistols, $1 to $25. 





THE FORRESTER SUBMERGED PUMP 
is a double-acting, non-freezing 
FORCE PUMP. Itiscom- 

entirely of metal, is simpie 


in m, very durable, 
and not liable to get out of order. 
It has no and hence 
works the least possible 


depth, is the cheapest 
p= | <1 Jnapboden gaa 
DEALERS SPECIAL- 
LY INTERESTED. 
Send for Cirenlar. Address 
FORRESTER M’F’G CO.; Bridgeport, Ct. 


INVENTIONS 
PATENTED. 
JODCE & SON 














You ask WITY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
me, We answer—it costs less than 

$300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through Agents, all of whom 
eemake {O00 per ct. profit. We 
g have no Agents, but ship direct to 
: ° a families at Factory price, and war- 
rant5 Years. Send for illustrated circular, in which we 
refer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, &c. (some of 
whom you may know), using our Pianos, in 44 States and 
Territories. U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


A GREAT OFFER! HOLIDAYS! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS, of three first-class makers, including Waters’, at 
extremely low prices for cash, during the Holi- 
days. New 7-octave first-class PIANOS, modern improve- 
GaNw $275 cash. The CONCERTO PARLOR OR- 
GANS are the most beautiful in style and perfect in tone 





ever made. Price, for 6 stops, $185; 1° stops, $225 and $250. 
Others for $530 and upwards’ for cash, Iliustrated Cata- 





logues mailed. 
New, full-size, rosewood, carved legs, %- 
octave, over-strung Pianos, for $275. These 


$ 2D. instruments are elegant in tone and finish, 


.and are warranted as durable as any $600 piano. 
$100 Superb solid-walnut, 5-octave, 6-stop, double- 
e reed, beautifully paneled Organ, only $100. 
75 Elegant solid-walnut, 5-octave Organ, paneled 
e case, only $75. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 
547 Broadway, and 39 Union Square, New York City. 





PHONOGRAPHY .—Latest, easiest, sim- 
plest, and best system, used by reporters on papers 

and in courts, in Haney’s Phonographic Hand-book, spe- 

cially for seif-instruction. 25cts. of booksellers or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO.,119 Nassau St., New York. 





Mohr on the Grape Vine.... 


This is a very plain discussion of the struc.czre of the 
Vine, and the principles involved in its pruning, train- 
ing, and cultivation generally. As the propagation of 
American varieties is different from that pursued in 
Europe, the translator has given an account of our 
methods, and added brief notes on the American varie 

ties. By Prof. Freperick Mour. Cloth, 12mo, 129 pp 


Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor.. -$1.50. 


To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Gzo. H. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner , 
‘giving the necessary information for preserving) the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SHEEP, and SWINE, witb a great variety of original 
Recipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 


Management. 12mo, 359 pp. 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers, or Flower 
SS ay ga eee $1.75 


In which are described the various Hardy Herbaceous 
Flowers, Annuals, Shrubby. Plants, and Evergreen 
Trees, with Directions for their Cultivation. New 
edition, revised and corrected. By JosErH Breck, 
Seedsman and Florist, former editor of New England 


Farmer, and Horticultural Register. Cloth, 12mo, 
395 pp. 
Hop Culture.........cescessccecseee see 40 


Practical Dertarzs fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Som, SeTtmne ard CuLTIvATION of 
the Plants, to Picking. Dryine, PrEssine and Mar- 
KETING the Crop. Plain Directions by Ten Experi- 
enced Cultivators. Illustrated with over forty engray- 
ings. Edited by Pror. Gzoree THURBER, Editor of 
the American Agriculturist. 8vo., paper. 


Tobacco Cuture, Full Practical Details.25 


This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever 
issned on this subject. It contains full details of every 
process from the Selection and Preparation of the Seed 
and Soil, to the Harvesting, Curing, and Marketing the 
Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of the operations. 
The work was prepared by Fourteen Experienced To- 
bacco Growers, residing in different parts of the coun- 
try. It also contains Notes on the Tobacco Worm, 
with Illustrations. Octavo, 48 pp., in neat paper covers. 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy.... .$1.60 


Rural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Phys- 
ics, and Meteorology; or CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO 
AGRICULTURE in the Principles of Farm Management, 
the Preservation and Use of Manures, the Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the Generdl Economy o! 
Agriculture.-\By J. B. BoussrneavL1, Member of Ii 
stitnte of France, etc. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Grorex Law, Agriculturist. Cloth 
12mo, 507 pp 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 

ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 





245 Broapwary, New York. 




















THE PRACTICAL 


POULTRY KEEPER. 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 
Beautifully Lllustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec- 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it as a 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim. 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows a 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr. 
Wright’s book will convince any farmer’s wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacions attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat 
ters of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufticient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. .It is evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an experienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a sarge sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is eme 
belfished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid ail who were expen 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse- 
quence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 


The book is acomprete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of poulisy for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition. Watchman and Reflector. 

PRICE, POST-PAIy, $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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HE CUMPANION aims to be a favorite in every family 

—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and read with 
Its purpose is to interest while it 
and to have 


interest by the older. 
amuses; to be judicious, practical, sensible ; 
really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. Among 


these are: 


Louise C. Moulton, 
“Sophie May,”’’ 

C. A. Stephens, 
Ruth Chesterfield, 
M. A. Denison, 
Prof. H. Lincoln. 


Prof. James De Mille, 
Louisa M. Alcott, 
Grace Greenwood, 
Rebecca H. Davis, 

Cc. W. Flanders, 

S. S. Robbins, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very varied 
in its character; sprightly and entertaining. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur=- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historicai Articles, mation, 
Blographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription’ Price, $1.50. Specimen copies sent 
free. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 








41 Temple Place, Poston, Mass. 
The Weekly Sun. 





ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES, 
The Best Family Paper. 
The Best Agricultural Paper. 
The Best Political Papcr. 
The Best Story Papcr. 
The Best Fashion Reports. 
The Best Cattle Market Reports. 
The Best General Market Reports. 
The Best Paper Every Way. 

THE WEEKLY NEW YORE SUN. Eight 
pages, 56 columns. S81 a year, or Icss than 2 cents a 
number. Send your dollar. 

Address THE SUN, New York City. 
EA  § tS 


SCRIBNER’S LUMBER & LOG BOOK, 


New, enlarged, and improved edition of this valuable 
book just published, giving correct measurements for 
scantling, boards, plank, saw-logs, by Doyle's rule. Cubical 
contents of square and round timber, staves, and heading 
bolts. Capacity of cisterns, wood tables, tables of wages, 
board, interest tables, etc. This is the most valuable and 
popular book ever published of its kind. Halfa million 
copies have been sold. Ask your bookseller for the new 
edition of 1872, or I will send one for 35 cents, post-paid. 

GLO, W._FISHE 


P. O. Box 33g, Rochester, N.Y. 


a Rauy _—— 


Gives whole and fractional parts, from one quarter to one 
thousand yards, pounds, etc., from one cent to five dollars, 
216 pp. Sent by mail. Price "50 cts. NELSON ROW 

Publisher, 28 and 80 West Broadw ay, New York. 


AINTER’S Manual, a complete prac- 
tical guide to house and sign painting, graining, var- 
nishing, polishing, kalsomining, gepcring, lettering, stain- 
ing, gilding, glazing, silvering, glass-staining, analysis of 
colors, harmony, contrast,etc. 50cts. Book of Alphabets 
for painters, draughtsmen, etc. 50 cts. of booksellers or by 
mail. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 


10 YEAR ALMANAC. FOR 50 CENTS 

we send, POST-PAID, an Almanac giving every 

Year, Month, Week, and Day of the Century ; also a Pocket 

Calendar for 1873. Extra tagucements to Agents. Address 
GEORGE A, HEARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 




















Subscribe at Once for Street & Smith's 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


A JOURNAL OF 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, ROMANCE, AMUSEMENT, Ete. 
BEST STORY AND SKETCH PAPER PUBLISHED. 


The poet perenne Stories are always to be found in the NEW YORK WEEKLY. At is peeeeat 9 there are EIGHT GREAT 
STORIES running through its columns, and at leasi TWO STORIES ARE EVERY MONTH. New 
Seveoribens are thus sure aA neyin the commencement of a New Continued Story, no matter when cae ger 
Each number of the NEW xrORK WEEKLY contains several Beautiful Illustrations; double the amount 
Matter of «ny paper of its class; and the SKETCHES, SHORT STORIES, ESSAYS, POEMS, etc.. are Ay the ables’ 
writers of America and Pree The NEW YORK WEEKLY does not confine its usefulness to amusement, but pub- 
lishes a great quantity of really instructive matter in the most condensed form, 


THE NEW YORK WEEKLY DEPARTMENTS 


FOR THEIR 








HAVE ATTAINED A HIGH REPUTATION 


BREVITY, EXCELLENCE, AND CORRECTNESS. 


THE LADIES’ WORK-BOX.—Information instructing the ladies how to Cut -and Make 
resses, ele. 

JOSH BILLINGS’ SPICE-BOX.—Containing a number of fresh Humorous Anecdotes 
every week. 

THE PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS are made up of the concentrated wit and humor of 
many minds. 

THE KNOWLEDGE-BOX is confined to useful information on various sulpesia.: 

THE NEWS ITEMS give, in the fewest words, the most notable doings all over the world. 

THE GOSSIP WITH CORRESPONDENTS contains answers to inquiries upom various 
subjects. 

THE ETIQUETTE DEPARTMENT.—Giving instructions on Etiquette, and answering 
questions as to social customs which should be understood by every lady and gentleman. 

THE HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT, — Containing concise descriptions of notable 
ristorical events 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT,.—In which tested and approved vemsediae for various 


ailments are r ecommended. 





Each issue of the NEW YORK WEEKLY contains from EIGHT TO TEN 
SHORT STORIES and SKETCHES, and a HALF-A-DOZEN POEMS; in-addi- 
tion to the EIGHT SERIAL STORIES and the VARIED DEPARTMENTS. 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


Is THE 


BEST STORY & SKETCH PAPER PUBLISHED. 


Circulation over 319,000, 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN AMERICA. 
Specimen Copies Sent Free (Post-paid), 








TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


One Month- - - - - = 25 cts. | One Year—Single Copy - =- $ 3.00 
Two Months - - - - - 50Octs.| One Year—Two Copies =" - = §.00 
Three Months - - - - - 75 cts. | One.Year—Four Copies = *. {0.00 
Four Months - - - - - $1.00 | One Year-Eight Copies - = 20.00 


Those sending $20 for a Club of Eight, all sent at one time, will be entitled 
be = Artem aa Sl free. Getters-up of Clubs can afterward add single copies at 
each. 





STREET & SMITH, Proprietors, 


FRANCIS S. STREET, 
55 Fulton mempet, Ney, York City. ° 


FRANCIS S SMITH. 


' 


("Specimen Copies can be seen at every Pést-Office, neni | and 
News Agency througaas ‘the Union. 
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ATWOOD’S 
Country and Suburban 


HOUSES. 


By DANIEL T. ATWOOD, 
ARCHITECT. 


Illustrated with about 150 Engravings. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The work is one that can well be read by every man abont 
to build or buy a place of residence, as the author has much 
to say—and says it in a direct and simple manner—on all 
points connected with a matter so important, and which so 
closely concerns the comfort and the health of all persons, 
—Traveler (Boston). 


The part of the volume preceding the designs contains 
useful suggestions on selection of localities, modes of build- 
ing. properties of timber, painting, etc.— Country Gentleman 
(Albany, N. Y.) 

It is a volume of nearly three hundred pages, amply illus- 
trated, containing hints and suggestions as to the general 
principles of house-building, style, cost, location, symmetry, 
and modes of building. It is jally designed to en- 
courage a taste for pleasant country houses.— The Freeman 
(Montpelier, Vt.) - 

This is a useful and valuable work, filled with suggestions 
as to the general principles of house-building, illustrated 
with about one hundred and fifty engravings.— Watchman 
and Reflector (Boston). 

There is much in the book to recommend it to the atten- 
tion of all; particularly the remarks on building material, 
appropriateness, the effects of different combinations of 
paints to produce harmonious colors, etc.—State Republican 
(Lansing, Mich.) 


A Splendid volume, illustrated with about 150 engravings. 
The directions and statements it gives are eminently plain 
and practical, and seem sufficient for the establishment of 
something more than houses merely, and _—_ is homes.— 
Rutland Heraid (Vt.) 

An admirable work. It is just the book fer any one con- 
templating the crection of a house or barn.—farmers' 
Cabinet (Amherst, XN. H.) 


There are single chapters in it which are worth more than 

« the price of the work (#1.50), not only to those who are build- 

ing anew or building greater, but to such as contemplate 

improvements, and, unfortunately—owing to bad jobs at the 

beginning, or decay’s effacing fingers—there are few homes 

about which improvements are not needed.—TZhe World 
(New York). 


A valnable work, gotten up in the best style. It must prove 
both interesting and useful to ail who wish a home in which 
beanty, taste, convenience, and economy are combined.— 
Onited Presbyterian (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

It contains some practical and common-sense advice as to 
the selection of sites, etc., which should be carefully consid- 
ered by every one who is seeking where to locate his home, 
‘while the information given as to the principles and details 
of bnilding is also of the utmost value for pntting one in a 
position to know if he is having his work well done and 
getting his money‘s we Mail (New York). 


: PRICE, POST-P eee, 2 | 


“er JUDD & 60., 


945 Broadway, N. W. 

















ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS ON VILLAGE BUILDING. 
BICKNELL’S 
VILLAGE BUILDER AND SUPPLEMENT 


BOUND IN ONE LARGE IIANDSOME VOL., 77 PLATES. PRICE, POST-PAID, $12. 


TInt 
LULA 


yeaa ze 


iM u ets 





THE VILLAGEH BUILDER 
(ReEvisED Epitron, 1872) 
SHOWS ELEVATIONS AND PLANS FOR 


CorraGes, Vitis, SUBURBAN ResIDENCES, Farm-Hovses, STABLES AND CARRIAGE-Hovses, SToRE- 
Fronts, Scnoot-Hovuses, CourcHEs, Court-Hovuszs, AND A MODEL JAIL. ALSO, ExtTE- 
RIOR AND INTERIOR DETAILS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, WITH 
APPROVED Forms OF CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


ConTAINING Firty-seveN PLATES, DRAWN TO SCALE, GIVING THE STYLE AND Cost oF BUILDING IN 
.DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY, BEING AN ORIGINAL Work, COMPRISING THE 
Desiens oF 16 ARCHITECTS, REPRESENTING THE NEW ENGLAND, MIDDLE, 

WESTERN, AND SovuTH-WESTERN STATES. 

Price, Post-parp, $10. 


THE SUPPLEMENT 


Contains TWENTY PLaTEs, SHOWING E1GHTEEN MODERN AND Practicat Destens For Country 
AND SUBURBAN REs:DENCES OF MopERATE CosT, WITH ELEVATIONS, PLANS, SECTIONS, 
AND A VARIETY OF DETAILS, ALL Drawn TO ScaLe. ALSO, A Fun Ser or 
SPECIFICATIONS WITH APPROVED ForM OF CONTRACT AND Esti- 
MATES OF CosT. 
Price, Post-Parp, $5. , 


Tue Two Booxs IN ONE VOLUME, AS ABOVE, POST-PAID, FOR $12. 


Address 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MONEY IN THE GARDEN. 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 
ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 
BY P. T. QUINN, 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 

In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 
style, instructions on three distinct although closely cone 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, market- 
garden, and field culture; the only and sufficient credentials 
for the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. 

CONTENTS. 





THE MARKET ASSISTANT, 


Containing a brief description of every Article of Hu- 
man Food Sold in the Public Markets of the cities 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brook- 
lyn ; including the various Domestic and Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, etc., with many Curious 
Incidents and Anecdotes, by 
THOMAS F. DE VOE, 

Author of “‘ The Market Book,”’ etc. 





ILLUSTRATED. Chapter I. Money in Chapter VIII. Melons. 
The object of this volume is to present that which may i the Garden. . IX. Onions. 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. It aims IL. Hot-beds. - X. Parsley. 
eee “ III. Artichoke. ” XT. Radishes. 
at bringing together; in as small compass as possible, » a Seeadien a XII. Salsify 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- “ _Y. Cabbages, “ XIII. Tomatoes. 
tion which many wonld desire to possess when called “ VI. Egg-Plants. “ XIV. Forcing 
upon to cater for the honsehold. “ VII. Lettuce. Houses. 
Chapter XV. List of Seeds. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - ~ PRICE $250. | soice PosT-PAID - +), - «<7 -ue'> - $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, | 
245 Broapway, New York. 


245 Broapway, New York. 
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WARING’S 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 


CONTENTS. 

LaNp TO BE DrainED; How Drains Act; How To 
MaKe Drains; How To Take Care oF DRaINs; 
Wuat Drarnine Costs; Wit. Ir Pay? How To MAKE 
Tires; RecLAIMING SALT MARSHES; HovusE anD TowN 


DRAINAGE. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Ic (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health, 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 


Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chécago (1l.) Republican. 


A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 


SENT POST-PAID, PRICE, $1.50. 
EARTH-CLOSETS 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm). 
INCLUDING: 


Tue Eartu System (Details). 

THE MANURE QUESTION. 

SEWAGE AND CEss-POOL DISEASES. 

Tue Dry-EartH SysTEM FoR CITIES AND Towns, 
Tue Detarts or Eartu SEWAGE. 

Tue Painosopny oF THE Eartu System. 


With Seventeen Mlustrations. 
Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts, 
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ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


CONTENTS. 

THE PLANT; THE Sor; MANURES; MECHANICAL CuL- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS, 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer's boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: ‘Though dealing 
with facts ur.amiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, an. scarcely a hard word in the book ;~its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading, Tardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
ene is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer's son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 


SENT POST-PAID, ma ie ae ore 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., q 


PRICE, $1.00. 





Breeding, Rearing, Management, 


Improvement. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS, 


OF MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

To say that this work on the pig is by Joseph Harris, 
that genial philosopher-farmcr of Rochester, N. Y., who 
writes the ‘“ Walks and Talks upon the Farm” in the 
Agriculturist, is to insure for his book at once a large 
circle of delighted readers. He is just the man to lay 
down the gospel for the raising of pigs or any other do- 
mestic animal. If all breeders and farmers would follow 
Mr. Harris’s directions, pork would be a very different 
article of food from what it is now, and could be eaten 
without any fears of the trichina, 

[Springfield Republican. 

The author discusses the pig—for he takes exception 
to the word hog as applied to the domesticated animal— 
with a view of showing how the most pork and lard can 
be produced from the smallest amount of feed. He gives 
elaborate descriptions of the different breeds of swine, 
showing the peculiarities of each, and the relative ad- 
vantages to the producer.—[ Prairie Farmer (Chicago). ~ 


The pig is doubtless one of the most valuable animals 
that a farmer can raise, and it is the laudable purpose of 
Mr. Harris to tell farmers how to treat their pigs so as to 
get the most profit from them, and what kind of pigs are 
best.—[Daily Zvening Traveller (Boston). . 


It treats of breeding, rearing, managing, and improy- 
ing swine ; and what Mr. Harris don’t know on these 
topics, is hardly worth knowing at all. The book is fully 
illustrated, and is very valuable to all who are interested 
in this branch of stock-raising. 

[Lowell (Mass.) Daily Courier. 


The author is a practical farmer, and has gathered the 
results of many experiments besides his own. The book 
is amply illustrated. 

[Republican Statesman (Concord, N. H.). 


Almost everything a farmer wants to know about the, 
breeding, keeping, and fattening of pigs, is here put 
down in plain, common sense, and is mainly the result 
of the writer’s own management.—[Maine Farmer. 


This is an interesting, valuable, and a much-needed 
treatise on an important department of rural economy. 
It contains about 56 illustrations of pigs, piggeries, 
troughs, etc. We are heartily glad our old friend Harris 
was persuaded to prepare this useful Manual on the Pig— 
breeds, breeding, feeding, etc., comprising what farmers 
need know respecting this department of husbandry. 

[Boston Cultivator. 


This little book is profusely illustrated, and contains 
information in abundance, which every farmer onght to 
possess.—[ Weekly Mail (St. Louis). 


Here is a book written by 4 practical farmer, who has 
brought to the aid of his own large experience and ob- 
servation the most extensive acquaintance with the 
science of breeding, and, as might reasonably be ex- 
pected, we have from his pen the best book cn the Pig 
ever written.—[ Western Stock Journal. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 





245 Broadway, New York. 





245 Broapwar, New Yorx. 


HARRIS ON THE PIG.| 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


FARM MACHINERY; 


AND THE 


Principles of their Construction and Use: 


WITH 
SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL EXPLANATIONS 


OF TEE 


LAWS OF MOTION AND FORCE 


A APPLIED 
ON THE FARM. 
With 287 Illustrations, 
BY- 


JOHN J. THOMAS. 


The basis of this admirable work was fi @ssay 
published in 1850, in the Transactions of the N. ¥. State 
Agricultural Society, which was enlarged, and in 1854 
published by the Harpers. It has been, and remains, the 
only work in which the principles cf Natural Philoso- 
phy, namely, the mechanical powers, and the powers of 
water, wind, and heat, are systematically discussed as 
applied to the operations of the farm. 

The work has now been most carefully revised by the 
author. It is much enlarged, anda great part has been 
re-written, while the illustrations, before abundant, now 
number two hundred and cighty-seven. A large number 
of new implements are described, with the heavier farm 
machinery ; and the use of steam, both in cooking and as 
power on the farm, is clearly discussed 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 


The great value of this work is the applicatien of natural 
philosophy to farm labor, in the use of power, and it will 
supply one of the best text-books in our agricultural 
echools. Every farmer’s son should carefully study this 
book, and he will be saved much hard labor, accom- 
plish more work, and have less wear and breakage in the 
implements he uses. The chapier on plowing is of great 
value to all plowmen, whether old or young, and is worth 
more than the cost of the book. Chicago Tribune, 


We welcome this new and re-written edition of an old 
and very valuable work. The six pages on road-making are 
worth more than the price of the book to every highway 
surveyor in Vcrmont. Farmers need to study the me- 
chanics of Agriculture....This volume i3 admirably cal- 
culated to aid the farmcr in determining what he needs 
and how to supply that want. Durlington Free Press. 


The volume isone of great value, and should be in 
every Farmer's Library, for it is full of practical sugges- 
tions and useful information. Salem Observer. 


Mr. Thomas’ illustrations are largely drawn from ob- 
jects with which the farmer is familiar, and any one of 
ordinary iatcllicence can readily grasp the whole, follow- 
ing the author step by step, from tie inertiacf the load- 
ed wagon which snaps the harness traces on a sudden 
start, to the laws which govern the shape ef the working 
partsof thc plow, and the construction cf the steam 
engine, or the radiation cf heat causing the phenomena 
of dew and frost, Cultivator cnd Country Gentleman. 

Those who are acquainted with Ir. Thomas’ previous 
works need not to be told that it is written in a clear, 
concise, practical style, and though eminent*7 scientific, 
the lanzuaze i3 80 free fromall nu 7 technicalities, 
and s0 pleasiag!y familiar, ead ct thc same time so well 
illustrated and ealivened by appropriate facident, anec- 
dotes, experiments, ctc., 23 to excite and repay the con; 
tinued attention of the reader. Calesbury Free Press. 

The whole work is cf a thoroughly practice! chan 
acter, and the application cf the principles taught te 
the farmer's daily work makes its iastructions of very 
great value, There is not 22 agziculturcl writer that 
could be named more respected than liz. Thomas, or 
one whose judgment and freedom from personal bias 
in discussing new implements cou!] be more implicitly 
relied upon. Hartford Daily Times. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50.' 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 











245 Broadway, New York | 








moreased | Paellities. to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


» (P.O. Box 5648.) 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Tes W 00D, TABER & MORSE, 
“Baton, Madison Co., N. Y. Y. 


_MANUFACTU RERS OF 


Steam-Engines, 


g Portable, Stationary, and 
cultural. 


Hundreds in_use in Shops, Print- 
ng Rooms, i. Mines, and on 
. Farms —% Plantations for Grain 
Threshin, Food Cooking for 
Stock, Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 
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Bie reg 


By P. BARRY 





4 NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


“Barry’s Fruit Garden” is one of those practical, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and comprehensive manuals which Orange 
Judd & Co. delight to publish. It seems to tell almost 
everything which one book can tell about the ins and outs 
and ways and means of fruit culture.— The Advance 
(Chicago). 


This volume of 490 pages, as its title implies, is devoted to 
the culture of fruits of every variety in orchards and gar- 
dens. It describes the diseases incident to the various fruit 
trees, the ‘kinds of insects that prey upon them, and the 
remedies for ridding trees of the evil.—Scientific American. 


Barry’s Fruit Garden strikes us as about as complete a 
manual of the kind as could be desired. Nearly everything, 
in fine, needed seems to be provided in thiscompact volume, 
and its abundant iilustrations render everything intelligible 
to even the uninitiated.— The Methodist (N. Y.). 


The author writes from his own practical experience ; and 
that experience is of no ordinary character, being the result 
of more than thirty years’ work at the head of the largest 
nursery:in. America, where every operation is conducted 
with eminent skill— The Country Gentleman. 


It explains all the minutie of fruit-gardening, even to the 
, implements, copionsly illustrated by engravings, so that the 
merest novice need not err; gives descriptions of all the 
different kinds of fruit that can be raised in our climate in 
every stage of their lives, from the germ to the fruit-bearing 
period, with instructions in pruning and grafting, in a most 
satisfactory manner. The chapter on grapes alone is worth 
more than the price of the book.—Jersey City Times. 


It is a rich mine of information upon fruits of all kinds 
and their proper culture.— Providence Press. 

' Mr. Barry has long been known as an authority upon fruit 
enlture, and this volume of 490 pages, with a fall and care- 
fally prepared index, gives the latest results of his study 
and experietice.—Springfleld Republican. 

‘This beantiful volume, of nearly five hundred pages, will 
be cordially welcomed by every lover of nature. It is the 
_ most perfect work we have seen on the whole subject, and 
well eng a wide circulation.— United Presbyterian 


nn, POST-PAID, $2.50. 
JUDD & CO., PusiisHers, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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WAS HING TON 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


155 Broadway, New York. 
ASSETS, . . . $3,000,000. 


CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
W. HAXTUN, Secretary. 

























































Dividends paid annually from date of policy, and are non- 
forieitable by Charter. 


Premiums are required in Cash. Dividends are paidin Cash. 
Assets are held in Cash. . 


All profits divided among the Policy-holders, 


A Valuable Home Library. 
BACK VOLUMES 





American Agriculturist, 


AND OF 


Hearth and Home. 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 
tothe Thirty-first. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household; than can be ontained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 

The publishers can also supply the back volumes of 
their finely illustrated Weekly Journal, Hearth and Honie, 
for the years 1869, °70, "71, and °%2. These volumes are 
neatly-and uniformly bound in cloth, with title in’ gilt on 
back and side. With their beautiful engravings, and 
abundance of useful and entertaining reading, they will 
prove valuable additions to any library. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $4.00; if sent by express, 
the purchaser will pay express charges. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 45 Broadway, New York. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


CASH BEFORE INSERTION. 


American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages,$1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line, 
Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—$2.50 per line. 
Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 
No advertisement inserred for less than $5.00. 
GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages, 25 cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents pef line. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


Hearth and Home. 


Ordinary Pages, per line (agate), each insertion, ...50 cents. 
Business Notices, ith Page, and Last Page.......... 75 cents, 
COGS oasis tis cca e is gseatectndstegesay 25 cents per line extra. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $2.00. 
"No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., : 
245 BroaDway, New York. 
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The People’s Force- 


ee Pumps; 4 
‘or the house 2 
Adaptable to wells. tren en in 106 
feet deep. Non-freezing, 

Also Pat. MUSHROOM 
STRAINER for all Suce- 
tion Pumps, Vais, etc. 
See page 405 November number 
Agriculturist. 

Received the Medal of Spe- 
cial Award, American 
Institute, 1872. 

WwW. S. BLUNT, 


Sectional View of Out-door Pump. 





86 Beekman Street, 
New York. 
an sale by Conroy, —— 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
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